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THE RIGHT TO WORK 


N our so-called democracy the right to work is restricted in so 
many ways that the effort thus to earn a living seems to be as 
precarious, or even more so, in our system than under that of 

the governments of dictators. In the first place, employers restrict 
employees, and employees restrict one another. ' Employees bar Ne- 
groes from the higher pursuits by trades union regulations and re- 
strict the numbers from their own race by refusing to accept more 
than a stipulated number of apprentices. All this is done, of course, 
to keep certain kinds of laborers relatively scarce and wages corre- 
spondingly high. The main remedy used is to strike. 

Strikers have developed sufficient power to block the progress of 
the employers and force their demands upon them. At the same time 
they can force upon them the demands of one race to hold another 
in subjection by keeping its members out of the higher pursuits and 


- therefore on a low level of poverty, disease and crime. The sup- 


posedly democratic right to strike, therefore, has degenerated into 
a decidedly undemocratic procedure. The American Federation of 
Labor as its record shows has declined from the high level of the 
champion of the weak and has become the agent of a universal 
trades union oligarchy, using the strike to further its ends. 

The origin of the strike, however, was democratic in the sense 
of enlarging the domain of liberty of the laboring man and securing 
to him the enjoyment of the fruits of his labor. As such the strike 
developed in Europe as a means to this desirable end. In 1893, for 
example, the labor and socialist organizations in Belgium organized 
there a strike to effect the removal of the property qualification for 
suffrage, and the Government had to yield, although plural voting 
was allowed. The same forces:staged another general strike in 1913 
and forced a liberal revision of the electoral system. A general strike 
threatened France in 1907 when producers of wines in the Midi 
could no longer compete with the capitalist who controlled the mar- 
ket with adulterated wine made from cheap alcohol. In 1909 came 
another such effort when public employees such as teachers and post- 
men joined the strike, but it failed. The Government enacted in 
1909 a law denying the right of public employees to strike. The rail- 
way strike in France in 1910 threatened the country with ruin, but 
President Briand broke the strike by declaring a state of emergency 
and calling to the colors to defend the country as soldiers the very 
workmen who were striking. 

In Great Britain the same movement culminated in a formidable 
effort which grew into a series of sympathetic strikes from 1911 to 
1914 to force an increase in wages to meet the high cost of living. 
Parliament had to enact a minimum wage law requiring that wages 
be fixed not by the employers but by boards representing the em- 
ployers, the laborers, and the Government. Great commotion fol- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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EVIDENT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE WAR 


turning out ‘‘histories’’ of 

the Second World War before 
it actually ends, and the gullible 
public in the United States is 
spending millions of dollars -for 
these misinforming and incomplete 
accounts. The moving picture in- 
dustry is busy making money the 
same way. Even if the conflict 
were now at an end it would be im- 
possible to write a satisfactory ac- 
count because the data necessary 
to clarify all men and measures in- 
volved cannot be made available 
for years to come. 

At the present, however, there 
are certain developments which 
have reached their final stage and 
may be noted as faits accomplis. 
For example, we know that the 
Caribbean is no longer subject to 
the submarine menace which all 
but destroyed our commerce in that 
area during the first year$ of the 
war. We know also that precaution 
with respect to the Nazis’ control 
of West Africa to prevent the al- 
lies from using it as a base for the 
defeat of the Nazis in North Afri- 
ea and the East is no longer neces- 
sary since the successful extension 
of our military control through Li- 
beria and the British and French 
colonies there has removed that 
danger. Both South and East Afri- 
ca may now cease to fear the ag- 
gressor. 

We may now inquire as to what 
these things mean to the 13,000,000 
Negroes in the United States, to 
the 8,000,000 in the Caribbean, to 
the 14,000,000 in Brazil, and to the 
160,000,000 in Africa. In all these 
parts Negroes were told that their 
help was absolutely necessary to 
win the war. They were drafted to 
work in wer industries, to labor for 
the army, and restrictedly to fight 
the enemy at the front. Some con- 
cessions were made to these mil- 
lidns in the ghetto in order to se- 
eure their full cooperation. In the 
United States Negroes were prom- 
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ised upgrading in civilian life, in 
munition plants and in the armed 
forees. Now and then gestures were 
made to carry out these pledges, 
but the race hate of biased army 
and naval officers blocked the exec- 
utive orders to this effect and made 
democracy the exception and in- 
equality the rule. In the Caribbean 
under the British less was prom- 
ised the Negro subjects than was 
assured members of this race in the 
United States, and less was granted. 
Africans received from their Euro- 
pean rulers in distress little more 
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than suggestions and declarations 
to the effect that their condition 
ought to be improved. 

Of what value, then, is the thing 
promised, or temporarily enjoyed, - 
and then withdrawn? It is now 
openly asserted that as soon as the 
war powers of the Government are 
abandoned with the coming of 
peace, labor unions, industrialists, 
and agents of inequality will im- 
mediately force the Negroes in the 
United States to abandon most of 
what they have gained during the 
war emergency. One value will re- 
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main, however, in spite of the many 
inevitable steps backward toward 
the conditions obtaining prior to 
the Second World War. The Ne- 
groes will have the advantage of 
the precedent of equality and jus- 
tice in quarters where these princi- 
ples have not heretofore been rec- 
ognized. The fickle public may re- 
cede from this position, but the Ne- 
groes will have reason to fight on 
with renewed vigor to reclaim their 
economic gains, and an increasing 
number of thinking whites have 
come to their support in advancing 
this program of real democracy. 
The Negroes in the United States 
constitute a minority group which 
ean never of itself dominate the 
national policies of the United 
States, but all those advocating real 
democracy are not such a small mi- 
nority, and during the Second 
World War they have greatly in- 
creased. 

As to the Negroes in South Amer- 
ica there will be no perplexing 
problem except so far as race-hat- 
ing citizens of the United States 
may transplant the caste of color 
to those foreign shores. Some of 
these antagonists of democracy 
have already begun this self-im- 
posed task in Latin America, but 
it is not yet known whether these 
agents of medievalism can work 
faster there than the forces of de- 
mocracy. The most unlikely aspect 
of the situation is that, while de- 
mocracy seems to take a vaction 
occasionally, the workers for race 
distinctions are instant in season 
and out of season. Some Latin 
Americans themselves, facing the 
overpowering influence of the Unit- 
ed States emerging as victor from 
a universal conflict, fear the indoc- 
trination of race superiority and 
inferiority and are urging that in 
the program for the new order to 
follow the Second World War the 
caste of color must be eliminated. 

In the British dependencies in 
Latin America and the West Indies 
the prospects of the subjects of the 
Empire are not so bright. To se- 
cure their cooperation in winning 
the war the British appealed to 
them in the same distress as that 
which greeted the Negroes in the 


United States. The despot is off 
the shore, they told these natives to 
the south of us, and if all do not 
unite for common defense his heel 
will be upon your necks. A few 
British statesmen took up seriously 
the political, social, and economic 
handicaps under which these sub- 
jects have to labor and advocated 
reform in keeping with the inter- 
ests of the Empire. Jamaica was 
granted a new constitution and mi- 
nor changes elsewhere were effected 
apparently to make these subjects 
believe that their condition is not 
hopeless and that some day their 
wrongs may be righted. Wise in 
their generation, these economic 
imperialists apparently succeeded 
mainly with promises. The sub- 
jects remained loyal, the home 
country maintained the defense of 
this part of the Empire, and now 
there is nothing to fear from the 
enemy. The natives, however, are 
still waiting for their day to dawn. 
They understand perfectly well 
that their demands have not been 
met. 

Viewing with great gravity the 
situation in the West Indies the 
friends of the natives are making 
unusual demands. They see no 
hope for these possessions except 
through such radical changes as 
compulsory education, the break- 
up of the land monopoly for small 
farms, the diversification of crops, 
and insular cooperation. These ad- 
vocates contend that, as long as 
each island is owned by some dis- 
tant European state and operated 
solely to produce sugar for the 
landlords in control, there never 
will be any progress in those parts. 
Sugar in the West Indies, like cot- 
ton in the United States, has had 
its day and must now give place to 
a more balanced economy. The 
sugar produced in other parts of 
the world has deprived the West 
Indies of priority in this industry, 
just as cotton produced in various 
countries has deprived the South- 
ern States of that priority. Unless 
the landlords agree to a change of 
economy they and the natives de- 
pendent upon them are hopelessly 
lost. 

Experience in the past justifies 
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the expectation that the ruin of the 
sugar industry. will eventually 
force upon the owners of that do- 
main a new economy, but there is 
no assurance that the small farm 
system may follow. The landlords, 
as a rule, seek to hold their lands 
intact even though radical agrari- 
an changes become imperative. At 
the close of the Civil War in the 
United States, for example, the 
former master class had to change 
from slave labor to a wage system, 
and from the latter to sharecrop- 
ping and tenancy; but their large 
plantations are still intact. Negroes 
have acquired land in the South, 
but not often that of the large 
plantations. 

What these friends of the West 
Indian natives advocate, moreover, 
is tantamount to a revolution. To 
loose the stranglehold of the landed 
gentry, open small farms, introduce 
modern agriculture and educate the 
natives for full participation in lo- 
eal affairs would mean the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire and 
likewise the French Empire so far 
as it still exists. The economic im- 
perialists exist by right of doing 
things to the contrary of all these 
measures suggested by the reform- 
ers. If the natives were well edu- 
eated, well grounded in the soil, 
and well fortified as participants in 
the Government, there could be no 
economic imperialism. 

The cooperation of the Negroes 
of Africa was a more urgent need 
than in the West Indies. The Nazis 
overran Europe and seemed likely 
to overrun North Africa. They es- 
tablished themselves on fighting 
ground in collaboration with the 
Italians and menaced West Africa 
where French colonials cooperating 
with the puppet Vichy Government 
seemed likely to turn French West 
Africa over to the invading hordes. 
To prepare for proper defense 
every able-bodied African under 
the jurisdiction of the allies was 
called upon to play his part. Eu- 
ropeans had to go to war; natives 
had to produce food and supplies 
and defend the home country. 
These new demands brought for- 
ward the advocates of the recon- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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ANTHONY BOWEN 


world-wide celebration of the 

one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in 
London, England, by its founder, 
Sir George Williams. 


The Twelfth Street Branch of 
this Association in Washington, D. 
C., has a peculiar interest .in this 
celebration. It is significant that 
nine years after the inception of 
this organization in London, Eng- 
land, two years later than the first 
Association set up in America, in 
Boston in 1851 and one year after 
the branch was set up in Washing- 
ton for whites, that Anthony Bow- 
en had the vision and the foresight 
to institute. the first branch in 
America among colored men and 
boys in the District of Columbia in 
1853. Bowen became the first pres- 
ident. He was aided in this project 
by John F. Cook, who was a very 
prominent figure in the public life 
of this community. 

Anthony Bowen at that time was 
a clerk in the United States Patent 
Offiee. Here he met and worked 
with William Chauncy Langdon, 
the first corresponding secretary, 
and a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association established in 
Washington, D. C., for whites in 
1852. Surely Langdon interested 
Bowen in this type of activity, 
through this liberalized and cordial 
statement of the organization which 
was addressed to the public in the 
constitution and by-laws set up 
in 1853. 

‘*The numerous and increasing 
allurements to evil that surround 
young men in Washington have 
long been the cause of deep solici- 
tude and regret to the entire Chris- 
tian community, as well as to every 
other friend of morality and order. 
Every state in the Union furnishes 
its quota of young men to the rap- 
idly increasing population of the 
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Capital; every denomination, sect, 
and order of men, and every con- 
dition of mind, niorals, and estate, 
have their representatives among 
the young men of our city. Many 
of them, coming strangers into our 
midst, find it difficult to obtain ac- 
cess to Christian families, a cordial 
personal welcome to churches, Sab- 
bath Schools, and other places of 
Christian influence and association, 
and indeed, have but rare oppor- 
tunities for supplying the demands 


of their higher and better natures. 


Left to themselves, with no one to 
eare for their souls, they too fre- 
quently become easy victims to the 
deadly influences that surround 
them on every hand. All this is la- 
mentably too true of the young 
men of the city and the District, 
and good men of every name and 
denomination have long seen, felt, 
and mourned, the absence of almost 
all special and organized effort in 
their behalf. 

‘‘Under these impressions and 
feelings and prompted, as we be- 
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lieve, by the Spirit of all Grace, 
the young men of the various Evan- 
gelical Churches of the city have 
organized the ‘‘ Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association’.’’ 

Anthony Bowen was born a slave 
in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land, October 8, 1809, and died in 
Washington July 21, 1871. Of his 
parentage and very early life very 
little is known. However, we are 
told that he was one of four chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bow- 
en. Being born of slave parentage, 
he belonged to the estate of Wil- 
liam Bradley, of Prince George’s 
County, Maryland. Here young 
Bowen learned to read and write, 
and he gained. an accurate knowl- 
edge of arithmetic under the tute- 
lage of his master’s daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Wallack Bradley. 


The year 1826 was kind to young 
Bowen. Having purchased his free- 
dom, he moved to the District of 
Columbia and settled in the south- 
west section of the city. He devot- 
ed his life to the development of 
this community. 

Anthony Bowen purchased the 
freedom of the girl who was to be- 
eome his first wife—Catherine 
Miles. They were married May 26, 
1828. His first marital bonds were 
broken by the death of Catherine, 
seven years later. To this union 
there were born three daughters. 
Four years later on September 19, 
1839, Anthony Bowen married a 
free woman, Mary Collins, of 
Washington, D. C. This marriage 
was blessed with seven children. 

A copy of the document issued 
to Mary Collins, Anthony Bowen’s 
second wife, proves interesting. 
The law of 1812 and 1821 provided 
that free persons of color had to 
report themselves and family to the 
Government and exhibit their title 
of freedom. 


District of Columbia, 

Washington County, 

Appeared before me a justice of 
Peace, in and for this County, 
Henry H. Warring and made oath 
in due form of law that the fol- 
lowing persons of Color viz—Mary 
Collins aged 18 years and Matilda 
Bell aged 8 yrs are free manumit- 
ted by Elizabeth McDaniel—Prince 


George County to the best of his 
knowledge— 

Given under my hands & Seal 
this 19th October 1827. 

Jno. Chalmers (Seal) 

District of Columbia Sct. 

I, William Brent—Clerk of the 
Cireuit Court of the District of 
Columbia for the County of Wash- 
ington, hereby certify that the 
above affidavit of Henry H. War- 
ring taken before Jno. Chalmers 
esq., a Justice of Peace, in and for 
the said County is truly and cor- 
rectly copied from the original -as 
filed and recorded in my office and 
further certify that the bearer here 
of Mary Collins, a black woman 
about ‘eighteen years of age; five 
feet one inch high with a small 
sear on her forehead (over the left 
eye) a scar on her left arm near 
the elbow joint—and a small scar 
on the back of her left hand is 
identified to me by Mr. Henry H. 
Warring to be the same Mary Col- 
lins mentioned in the within affi- 
davit. In testimony thereof I here- 
to set my hand and office the seal of 
said court at the City of Washing- 
ton this 23rd October 1827. 

Wm. Brent, Clerk 
Ctbt. District of Columbia 
for the County of Washington 


In 1834 Anthony Bowen’s chil- 
dren attended a private school 
conducted by Enoch Ambush. Tui- 
tion for two daughters incurred the 
small expense of one dollar per 
month. By 1839, the cost rose to 
one dollar and a half per month. 
Books were also supplied by Am- 
bush. Olney’s Geography and At- 
las, First Books of History and 
English Readers were used in his 
school. Ambush’s small school 
building still stands on E Street 
Southwest. Bowen and Ambush 
were co-partners in many civic ac- 
tivities in the interest of Negroes 
in this locality. 

One son of Anthony Bowen, 
James L. N. Bowen, after serving 
in the United States Navy, was 
among the first medical students of 
Howard University. He was grad- 
uated there March 1, 1871. Dr. 
James L. N. Bowen practiced in 
his father’s community for a num- 
ber of years. 

Anthony Bowen’s activities on 
behalf of his race are numerous 
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and may be ascertained from the 
few available records. He made his 
home an ‘‘Underground Railroad 
Station’’ for fugitive slaves. It 
was located near the Potomac Riv- 
er, and as a result became a haven 
for the many slaves in gaining their 
freedom. In 1837 he built an extra 
garret in his home in which slaves 
were concealed by day. Ofttimes, 
we have listened to our grandmoth- 
er tell how all members of. the 
household were bound to secrecy 
and each and every one helped 
serve these nervous but patient 
‘*runaways.’’ 

Aid in this effort came in an- 
other ‘way. Sally Bowen Stevenson, 
a sister of Anthony Bowen, moved 
to Rome, New York, after her mar: 
riage. Sally was able to make con- 
tacts with many influential . and 
militant white friends who were in- 
terested in lending aid to escaping 
slaves by way of the Underground 
Railroad. 

In 1841 Anthony Bowen reached 
a higher level when he was hired 
by the Federal Government in 
Washington. <A succession of pro- 
motions followed him until Bowen 
rose to be a clerk in the United 
States Patent Office performing 
many responsible duties. Hé: re- 
mained in the capacity of a clerk 
until his death in July, 1871. 

Although Bowen had been a slave 
and lacked a formal education, he 
was skillful enough to ask for what 
he wanted and was able to secure 
certified statements of his various 
activities while in the service. The 
recommendations obtained by him 
are valuable because they yield in- 
formation concerning his charac- 
ter, reputation and dependability 
as a worker. In another instance 
one is impressed with the fore- 
thought and the courage used in 
acquiring certified statements and 
testimonies for protection. The ex- 
act reproductions from the original 
documents of some of. the, recom- 
mendations received by him and a 
few of the petitions written by him 
in interest of his work follow: | 

Patent Office, May, 1845 

This may certify that should An- 

thony Bowen, a laborer in the Pat- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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A MONG American forms of 
A cultural expression whose 
importance has beeh empha- 

sized by the present war perhaps 
none has assumed more significance 
as an educative social force than 
motion pietures. Hollywood has 
made itself a war production cen- 
ter equal in the determinative pow- 
ers of its product to Detroit or to 
Philadelphia. To the motion pic- 
ture has fallen the tremendous task 
of visualizing for America and. for 
the world the spirit which makes 
this country great. Walter Wan- 
ger, prominent motion picture pro- 
ducer, asserts that motion pictures 
play a great role in ‘‘emotionaliz- 
ing’? American society and. its 
goals.1 On the shoulders of such 
motion picture executives as Wan- 
ger has been the implicit responsi- 
bility ‘of converting a peacetime 
genius for pure entertainment to a 
wartime genius for propaganda 
and indoctrination in American 
ideals. Hollywood’ s assumption of 
a major role in the visual propa- 
ganda of America has imposed the 
task of counteracting and defeat- 
ing the powerful machinations of 
Goebbels and his accomplished staff, 
who had planned and prepared for 
years for their jobs. And, criticism 
notwithstanding, Hollywood has in 


many ways met the demands which © 


this task has made. 

However, in its effort to dis- 
charge the job of interpreting 
America to herself and to other 
countries, the motion picture in- 
dustry, like most American indus- 
tries, has come squarely face to face 
with the problem of the Negro. In- 
deed, it was inevitable that the ef- 
fort to picture America as she is 
today should one day come to the 
problem of the Negro, for not alone 
on the screen has the black man 
stood as a refutation of the Amer- 
ican vaunt of true democracy. It 


1Cf. ‘“The Role of Movies in Morale,’’ 


American Journal of Sociology, XLVII, 


November, 1941, p. 381. 


THE NEGRO IN MOTION PICTURES 


By Joun S. 


happens that the motion picture 
industry has had more and more 
attention called to its failure to in- 
clude the Negro in its opportuni- 
ties by such a leading American 
statesman as Wendell Willkie and 
by Negro publications. And this 
attention has remained centered be- 
cause of the solemn promises of 
motion picture executives that pic- 
tures about Negroes and including 
Negro actors would increase both 
in number and in the intrinsic val- 


ue and integrity of their treatment. 


John T, McManus, of the staff of 
the liberal New York daily PM, 


_wrote: 


“*Last July, at a luncheon con- 
ference of Hollywood’s studio 
heads, Wendell Willkie asked the 
movie industry to make a noble con- 
tribution to the world fight on race 


imperialism. He asked for a new 
deal for the American Negro in 
movies and for acknowledgement 
of the Negro''as'A member in ‘full 


‘good standing in American society. 


‘«The response was colossal. Wal- 
ter Wanger, speaking for the pro- 
ducers, . . . hailed the appeal as 
‘one of the greatest moments this 
industry has ever had for doing the 
job we have all dreamed of doing 
for our country and the world.’ 
Thus far, the two fruits of these 
promises, ‘‘Cabin in the Sky’’ and 
“Stormy Weather,”’ leave much to 
be desired in the achievement of 
real progress. Of the former Time 
magazine’s motion picture critic 
commented, ‘‘The Negroes are ap- 
parently regarded less as artists... 
than as picturesque, Sambo-styled 


2Reprinted in Negro April, 
1943, p. 17. 
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entertainers.’’*> McManus declares 
in his article that ‘‘Stormy Weath- 
er’’ ‘‘in no way represents the ful- 
fillment of Hollywood’s pledge to 
regard the Negro as an integral 
part of American life.’” 

It is true—and it cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly—that Ne- 
groes long have found careers of a 
sort in motion pictures. Eddie An- 
derson, Hattie McDaniel, Clarence 
Muse and a list of others are well- 
known entertainers who are motion 
picture stars. However, these are 
personalities whose roles are strict- 
ly typed: the old family mammy, 
the ignorant and legendary preach- 
er, the comic chauffeur. No matter 
what the histrionic abilities of the 
actors may be, there is always the 
strong suggestion that such parts 
are lifted bodily from the old min- 
strel shows and transplanted into 
the current picture without altera- 
tion. There is never the implication 
that these characters possess the 
dignity and pride and worth that 
are the birthrights of all Ameri- 
cans.5 Canada Lee, noted stage 
star, declares, ‘‘There is no need 
to mention names, but certain col- 
ored stars have played almost noth- 
ing but grinning, chuckle-headed, 
irresponsible plantation characters. 
.. . There are those who think of 
all colored Americans in terms of 
these characters. . . .’” 

Several exceptions to the types 
of Negro character suggest them- 
selves: Kenneth Spencer in ‘‘Ba- 
taan,’’ Louise Beavers in ‘‘Imita- 
tion of Life,’? Rex Ingram in ‘‘Sa- 
bara,’’ and the young Negro law 
student in ‘‘In This Our Life.’’ 
These, however, have been excep- 
tions to prove the rule, for the suc- 
cess of these actors in different 
roles was artistic and popular, but 
strangely unprovocative of a con- 
tinuation of the departure from 
stereotype. They must be assumed 
to have represented not a trend in 
the improvement of the quality of 


3Issue of April 12, 1943, 

40Op. cit. 

5Langston Hughes, ‘‘Is Hollywood 
Fair to Negroes? NO,’’ in The Chicago 
Defender, reprinted in Negro Digest, 
April, 1943. 

8In The Afro-American, October 2, 
1943. 


Negro parts, but a tentative dip 
into the cold water of racial preju- 
dice by executives. The prelimi- 
nary gestures have not been car- 
ried through to date. Heretofore 
such withdrawals could be made 
without publicity. In the stern 
days of a war for the survival of 
American democracy, however, the 
fact that Hollywood too has no de- 
cent place for Negroes stands un- 
compromisingly against our nation- 
al interests. 

A superficial explanation of the 
present qualified attitude of the 
motion picture industry toward the 
Negro may be found in the inexpe- 
rience of the industry as a social 
foree. Sondern and Schrader point 
out in their ‘‘Hollywood Handles 
Dynamite’” that the industry ‘‘has 
done serious damage to (some) 
American institutions’’ because of 
the failure of the movie-makers to 
recognize their power in moulding 
or reemphasizing public attitudes. 
Wanger himself concedes that ‘‘the 
socially relevant movies have been 
few and far between; the total 
number of movies which clarify or 
inspire are negligible compared to 
the number which simply continue 
to entertain.’’"® Hollywood’s rec- 
ognition of a function beyond that 
of popular entertainment has been 
comparatively recent and was has- 
tened by congressional fanfare 
when a senate subcommittee inves- 
tigation of its power to develop 
sentiment for and against national 
and international issues was or- 
dered. It appears that motion pic- 
tures, like Byron, awoke one morn- 
ing to find themselves important.® 

Another important fact to be 
considered in this connection is 
that the theatre of Hollywood has 
not traditionally been closely iden- 
tified with the legitimate stage, 
either as regards artistic standards 
or ideological influences. The intel- 
ligence of its clientele and their 
perpetual acceptance of all types 
of drama have acted as a degenerat- 
ing rather than a disciplining foree 
in the art of the theatre. Arthur 


TIn Commonweal, reprinted in Reader’s 
Digest, January, 1942. 

80p. cit., p. 381. 

%Sondern and Schrader, op. cit., p. 98. 
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L. Mayer quoted the following facts 
in 1934: 

‘*In Philadelphia ‘ Alice in Won- 
derland’ was withdrawn on the 
fourth day of the first run and has 
since played children’s matinees 
(in the St. Paul area). ‘Berkeley 
Square’ was cancelled throughout 
the territory, but Clara Bow in 
‘Hoopla’ did not receive a single 
cancellation. In Oklahoma City 
‘Emperor Jones’ could not even get 
a first-run downtown showing, and 
‘Maedchen in Uniform’ was unable 
to secure a single booking in the 
territory. It was almost impossible 
to get exhibitors to play ‘Michael 
and Mary’ and ‘Oliver Twist’, but 
no exhibitor refused to play any 
of the sex or gangster pictures.’’!° 


The advent of such undramatic 
combinations as sweaters and ‘‘B”’ 
pictures, leg art and walk-on parts, 
ballyhoo and singing cash registers 
have produced not art, but merely 
industry. 

Thus, Hollywood has not seen it- 
self as its unwitting fans have seen 
it: the inadvertent moulder of pub- 
lic opinion, the unconscious apostle 
of good and bad Americanism. The 
Payne Fund study of the effects of 
movies on the minds of young peo- 
ple, conducted by twelve university 
professors, showed that the ideas of 
4,000 high school students were 
changed or influenced by motion 
pictures on selected subjects.? The 
Legion of Decency and other chas- 
tening agencies can testify to this 
influence. And because of its in- 
experience in the vital role of so- 
cial interpreter, Hollywood has 
contrived to proceed along the rela- 
tively safe corridors of public opin- 
ion.’ Pictures have further vili- 
fied the German and the Japanese, 
have softened and humanized the 
Russian to the proportions of 
American sentimentality, have 
heartily endorsed the South Amer- 
ican, have glorified the Briton, have 
verified the patriotism of the white 
American. Issues involving funda- 
mental controversies have been 

(Continued.on page 17) 


10°¢ Why Hollywood Goes Wrong,’’ in 
Liberty, July 21, 1934, reprinted in 
Reader’s Digest. 

118ondern and Schrader, op. cit. 

12Wanger, op. cit., p. 381. 
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THE CLAFLIN COLLEGE GRADUATE AND 
THE COMMUNITY* 


By E. Horace Fircuert 


LAFLIN College was estab- South Carolina the unique distinc- in the Union with such a record to 
lished in Orangeburg, South tion of having a Negro Associate its credit. Jonathan Jasper Wright 
Carolina, in 1869. One year Justice of the State Supreme Court received his literary and legal 

after its founding the Baker Theo- from 1870 to 1877—the only State training in Pennsylvania, his native 

logical Institute, of Charleston, was 
moved to this city and annexed to 
the new institution. The latter 
school had been brought into ex- 
istence in 1866, for the purpose of 
training men for the Christian min- 
istry. Moreover, it was in this in- 
stitution that the South Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church had its birth about 
the same time. In 1872, through the 
efforts and ingenuity of Dr. Alon- 
zo Webster, the president of the 
new college—Dr. Webster was also 

Chaplain of the State Senate—the 

legislature passed an act authoriz- 

ing the setting up of the State Col- 
lege in connection with Claflin Uni- 
versity. 

From 1872 until 1896 Claflin 
College gave training in the trades, 
the arts and the crafts; in science 
and literature and even in law. 
Practically every city, town, vil- 
lage and hamlet in South Carolina 
has been constructively affected by 
the work of the college; and many 
other states have been helpfully 
served by her graduates. As early 
as 1921, 17,000 Negro boys and 
girls had received some of the bene- 
fits of the instruction provided by 
the school and more than 1,200 had 
been graduated from either the pre- 
paratory, normal, trades or college 
department. 

The early connections of Claflin 
were with distinguished leaders of 
the State. One of these was Judge 
Jonathan Jasper Wright, who gave 


*This paper is based on a study of the 
catalogues of the College and minutes of 
the Board of Trustees; interviews with 
Claflin graduates and former students; 
the Orangeburg . County: -Farm: .Agent; 
and the investigations of the writer’s 
glass in Urban Sociology. The investiga- 
tor is grateful to all of these persons and 
to Dr. J. B. Randolph, president of the 
College, for their valuable assistance. MAIN BUILDING OF CLAFLIN COLLEGE 
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State. He was sent to Beaufort, 
South Carolina, by the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society to help in the organi- 
zation of schools for the freedmen. 


He was subsequently elected to the 


Senate and finally chosen to occu- 
py a seat in the highest tribunal of 
the State. When Justice Wright 
retired from service on the bench, 
he began the practice and teaching 
of law in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. The work which his students 
completed in the legal studies was 
honored at Claflin University. 
Thus, he not only served as a 
trustee of the College, from 1872- 
1881, along with other distin- 
guished men? of both races, but he 
was considered a member -of the 
faculty as well. In 1883, one of his 
students, Robert L. Smith, had the 
degree of LL.B. conferred upon 
him. Smith followed the practice 
of law in Texas and served in the 
legislature of that State. He or- 
ganized there a school, a bank and 
the Farmers’ Improvement Society 
of Texas which served a desirable 
purpose. 

In 1887, a second student was 
granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws at Claflin, the late Dr. Fran- 
cis Holmes of Florence, South Car- 
olina. Judge Wright’s admiration 
for his pupil led him to bequeath 
his law library to him before the 
jurist’s death. These books have 
become the property of Claflin 
through gift from Dr. Holmes. 

The institution graduated its 
first class of the Normal Depart- 
ment in 1879. The only student of 
the class was Eugenia Middleton, 
the daughter of Abraham Middle- 
ton, a minister and carpenter, one 
of the first students of the Baker 
Theological Institute, a trustee of 
Claflin College from 1869 to 1901; 
a Commissioner of Education of 
Barnwell County from 1870 to 
1871, and a builder of many 
churches. 

One year after the first Normal 
School diploma was granted, the 
second class was graduated. It con- 


1E. Horace Fitchett, ‘‘The .Role of 
Claflin College in Negro Life in South 
Carolina,’’ The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, Volume XII, Winter Number, 
1943, No. 1, pp. 46-49, 1 


sisted of two persons, Mrs. Alice 
Jackson-Moorer and Mrs. Hattie 
Dixon Harris. Both of these wom- 
en are still living in Orangeburg. 
There are, perhaps, no other Claf- 
lin graduates now living who com- 
pleted a course of study here at 
such an early period—sixty-two 
years ago. Mrs. Moorer is the wid- 
ow of the late Dr. Daniel Moorer, 
who finished the Normal Depart- 
ment in 1889. He subsequently 
pursued a course in medicine at 
Meharry Medical College. He was 
the second Negro to enter the prac- 
tice of medicine in this city, having 
begun in 1894. Dr. Moorer was a 
successful practitioner from that 
date until his death in 1941—a pe- 
riod of service covering forty-seven 
years. Moreover, he operated a 
drug store and dispensed most of 
his own medicines. As late as 1940, 
he was chosen to pursue a post- 
graduate course in Pediatrics at 
Meharry Medical College. 


In 1882 the first class of the Col- 
lege Department was graduated. 
In that class were two men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in American 
life. Nathaniel Middleton, also the 
son of Abraham Middleton, became 
a prominent physician in Texas; 
William L. Bulkley taught at his 
alma mater for seventeen years, and 
served as Vice-President under Dr. 
L. M. Dunton a part of that time. 
He was the son of the Rev. V. H. 
Bulkley, a prominent minister of 
the South Carolina Methodist Con- 
ference; a trustee of the college 
from 1872-1886; and a representa- 
tive of the Church at the Eeumeni- 
eal Methodist Council, in London, 
in 1881. William Bulkley received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Syracuse University in 1898, 
thus being the third Negro in 
America to be honored with this 
distinction. 

The graduating class of 1884 
consisted of two persons, both wom- 
en. One was Miss Annie Thorne, 
later Mrs. Annie Thorne-Holmes, 
and Miss Alice Jackson, later Mrs. 
Alice Jackson-Moorer. According 
to reliable evidence there were only 
two Negro women to receive the col- 
lege degree anywhere in the world 
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before 1884. Interestingly enough 
these two ladies were maternal and 
paternal cousins. Mrs.’ Moorer 
still resides in Orangeburg; she 
has had children to be graduated 
from this school and some of her 
grandchildren are enrolled in this 
institution. The college conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of 
Master of Humane Letters in 1939. 
Today Claflin graduates are dis- 
tributed over twenty-two different 
States of the United States. Two 
of its alumni have served as mis- 
sionaries to Africa and one in 
South America; they are found in 
more than thirty different occupa- 
tions, and over thirty per cent of 
the one hundred ninety ministers 
of the South Carolina Methodist 
Conference have received instruc- 
tion in this institution. There are 
more than one hundred Claflinites 
serving in the armed forces of their 
country. Among this number are 
six chaplains: one in India, one in 
Australia, one in North Africa, and 
three in the United States. All of 
those who are serving in the for- 
eign theaters of war have been pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. 
But to bring the work of the 
school into sharper focus, the writ- 
er wishes to direct the attention of 
the reader to the functional rela- 
tionships of the college and its 
graduates to the community in 
which they are located. It is fair 
to say that the progress of the col- 
lege has been the progress of the 
community. There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that.the structure 
and even the very life of Orange- 
burg itself is a mirrored reflection 
of the influence of this collegé. This 
fact is reasonably manifested in the 
unique positions which its gradu- 
ates hold in the town and the con- 
tributions which these people have 
made to institutional, family, busi- 
ness, educational and civic life. 
The only Negro mail carrier of 
this community is a graduate of 
the class of 1907. He is a promi- 
nent layman, as well, serving in the 
local. church as charge lay leader 
and:secretary. There are three rail- 
way mail clerks residing in Orange- 
burg, all of whom are. Claflinites, 


: 
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Two will soon reach the retirement 
age, but the third has been in the 
service only about three years. The 
_ former are prominent in the Meth- 
odist Conference ; one is conference 
lay leader and has served as dele- 
gate to the General Conference sev- 
eral times. The other is chairman 
of the board of trustees of the local 
ehureh. 

There are four funeral homes op- 
erating in Orangeburg. Three of 
them are managed by college men 
and two of that number completed 
their work at Claflin College. The 
oldest of these businesses is the 
Bythewood concern. This enter- 
prise was established in 1907 by 
A. E. Bythewood, Sr. He was grad- 
uated from this college in 1903, and 
taught here from 1898 until 1914. 
He was one of the most progressive 
men of this community. On several 
occasions he was called upon to 
serve on the Federal Grand Jury 
in Charleston and Columbia. Upon 
his death a few years ago, his 
younger son, who completed the 
college course at Claflin and the 
Embalmer’s Course of study at the 
Renouard School for Funeral Di- 
rectors and Embalmers, became the 
director and manager of the funer- 
al home. The second son, also a 
college graduate of Claflin, is a suc- 
‘cessful physician and surgeon in 
Newark, New Jersey, and New 
York City. 

4The maternal great-grandfather 
of the’ present manager was Joseph 
A. Sasportas.. He was a trustee of 
the Baker Theological Institute 
‘from the time of its inception, and 
‘later a trustee of: Claflin College 
from 1869'to 1897. He was an in- 
fluential minister in the South Car- 
olina Conference. The maternal 
grandmother of Mr. Bythewood 
was among the first group of stu- 
dents to pass the examination in 
the English Department of this 
school in 1870. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that she was the first Negro 
woman to serve on the faculty. She 
began teaching in the primary de- 
partment in 1872. T. K. Bythe- 
wood, the manager, is a graduate 
of the class of 1930, and a trustee 
of Claflin as was his great grand- 
father. 


One of the younger alumni has 
gained some recognition in politics. 
John C. Williams, a graduate of 
the class of 1930, was a delegate 
to the 1940 Republican Convention 
held in Philadelphia. More recent- 
ly he has been called to serve on 
the Federal Grand Jury at Aiken, 
South Carolina. Besides this inter- 
est Mr. Williams is a successful 
business man ; for there is operated 
by him a shoe repair shop in the 
center of the trade area of this 
city. This concern is patronized by 
both racial groups and the volume 
of trade requires the continuous 
services of three workers. More- 
over, he is an active church mem- 
ber, serving on the official boards 
and as a lay delegate to several an- 
nual conferences. 

The youngest business in the city 
is perhaps the Silver Grill, a con- 
cern of the Middleton Brothers. It 
is interesting to observe that there 
has been a Middleton at Claflin 
ever since the doors of the institu- 
tion opened in 1869. The last 
grandson, in Orangeburg, complet- 
ed his college work in 1942. Be- 
tween 1933 and 1942, six’ members 
(four boys and two girls) have re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree. All 
of the boys are carpenters as their 
grandfather was, and as their fa- 
ther is, who teaches in this field at 
the South Carolina State College 
of this city. Upon the completion 
of his college course in 1940, one 
of the boys took a contract to build 
a house to replace one which had 
been destroyed by fire on the Claf- 
lin campus. He employed two of 
his brothers and used his father as 
a counselor, to assist him with this 
work. One of the brothers had com- 
pleted his course of study the same 
year and the other was a member 
of the Junior Class. During the 
summer of 1940 these boys complet- 
ed the building of a seven room 
bungalow for the college. It is the 
most imposing dwelling on the cam- 
pus and is occupied by two of the 
teachers. At the end of this venture 
the boys decided to enter jointly 
into a business enterprise, the Sil- 
ver Grill. This undertaking pro- 
gressed satisfactorily until it be- 
came necessary for our country to 


call upon its eligible manpower to 
come to the defense of the colors. 
In rapid succession the three boys 
were called into service. In order 
that the family project might not 
collapse, the oldest brother, who 
was a successful principal of a Ro- 
senwald School, résigned and came 
to the aid of the boys. At this writ- 
ing one brother is a sergeant in the 
Engineer Division of his company 
somewhere in India; another is a 
machinist at Maxwell Field; while 
the third has recently completed an 
Officers’ Training Course at Bel- 
voir, Virginia, and has been com- 
missioned second lieutenant; the 
two sisters are successful teachers 
in another section of the State; and 
the oldest brother*is the manager 
of a thriving young business.” 

The only Negro pharmacist in 
this community is a graduate of 
the college class of 1909. Dr. E. 
M. Dantzler completed the College 
Course in 1909 and the Pharmaceu- 
tical Course at Meharry Medical 
College in 1912. 


There are two dentists in the_ 
community. One of them is an 
alumnus of Claflin College, and his 
father, who was a physician, was 
graduated in the class of 1868. Dr. 
McTeer is also a prominent layman 
in the local church, being both su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School 
and treasurer of the church. 

Sometime ago the writer found 
among the Negroes in Orangeburg 
an enterprise with the most unique 
history in the South, if not in 
America—the Sulton Sawmill.? It 
was founded in 1825, and it has ex- 
isted continuously in the family for 
one hundred_ and seventeen years. 
Both of the managers of this en- 
terprise and their wives have com- 
pleted courses of study at Claflin. 
Mr. McDuffie Sulton was graduated 
from the College Preparatory 
Course in 1899. He is also promi- 
nent in the affairs of the local 
church, being an active member of 
its official board. 


2Since this article was completed the 
oldest brother has been called into the 
armed forces. It has become necessary, 
therefore, to sell the business. 

8E. Horace Fitchett—‘‘The Oldest 
Sawmill in the South’’—Opportunity, 
Vol. X, May 1932, pp. 138-140. 
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There are two Negro lawyers in 
this city. Orangeburg has the dis- 
tinetion which a very few South- 
ern towns have in this respect. One 
of these lawyers is a woman, Miss 
Cassandra Maxwell, a graduate of 
the Howard University Law School. 
However, she received all of her 
elementary and secondary training 
at this institution. She, as many 
others, belongs to that long line of 
the Claflin tradition which gives it 
the prestige, pride and vitality of 
which many Claflinites boast. Her 
great grandfather was a trustee of 
the school from 1872 to 1878. In the 
early days he was the County Au- 
ditor of Charleston County; State 
Senator for four years; associate 
editor of The Methodist Messenger 
and finally minister in the South 
Carolina Methodist Conference. 
Her grandfather was N. I. Cardo- 
za, a graduate of the class of 1886 
and a teacher in the Theological 
Department for a number of years. 
Miss Maxwell is not only a practic- 
ing lawyer here, but she is the suc- 
cessful manager of a thriving gro- 
cery store.* The business has been 
in the family for forty odd years, 
and is located on the main business 
artery of the city. Moreover, it is 
patronized by the best elements of 
both races. This business is a very 
real example of the way in which 
the influence of an efficiently and 
honestly operated enterprise may 
cut across class lines and racial bar- 
riers, even in a southern commu- 
nity. 

The only Negro here who owns 
and operates a dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment is a Claflinite, Robert L. 
Knight, who completed the college 
preparatory course in 1923. In the 
following year he began in business. 
In spite of competition with five 
white dry-cleaners, his volume of 
work is great enough to require the 
continuous services of three help- 
ers. One of these men has been in 
his employ for fifteen years. 
Knight indicates that forty per cent 
of his patronage comes from the 
white group. He is also active in 


4E. Horace Fitchett—‘‘A Suecessful 
Negro Grocer’’—The Southern Work- 
man, Vol. LXII, December 1933, pp. 
461-467. 


church work and serves both as a 
member of its official board and as 
class leader. 

The farm may well be thought 
of as the bulwark of our economy 
and the citadel of our democracy. 
Three of the most prominent and 
successful farmers in Orangeburg 
County, or in the State, for that 
matter, are intimately associated 
with Claffin College. Robert Lee 
Williams attended here between 
1883 and 1886. He and his sons 
control more than three hundred 
acres of land. Their principal mon- 
ey crops are cotton, sweet potatoes 
and pecans; and hogs are grown 
and marketed on a large scale. 
They maintain a gin of their own 
for ginning their cotton, and hot- 
houses for curing sweet potatoes. 
A few years ago the success of Mr. 
Williams, as a farmer, was given 
recognition when Tuskegee Insti- 
tute conferred upon him a Master 
Farmer’s Degree. He is the only 
Negro farmer in this county to re- 
ceive that distinction. All of his 
children have been well educated. 
Two are prominent farmers; one 
son has been given a medical edu- 
cation and is practicing in his field ; 
one is a successful County Demon- 
stration Agent; one son was a 
prominent Urban League Worker 
in Saint Louis, Missouri, and is 
now associated with the Red Cross 
in Africa incident to the war ef- 
fort ; one daughter teaches, and the 
other is the wife of a dentist in 
Chicago, Illinois. Moreover, Mr. 
Williams is a prominent citizen and 
layman in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He served as 
postmaster in his community from 
1896 to 1901. His church has had 
him serve as a delegate to several 
general conferences. 

John Tyler, another farmer, had 
all of his formal education here. 
He controls more than two hundred 
acres of land. The principal crops 
here are cotton and corn. Large 
quantities of vegetables, fruits, pe- 
cans and hogs are produced as well. 
Two tenants and three day laborers 
are employed ‘regularly to do the 
work. The property is free of in- 
debtedness. The Tyler home is 
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equipped with electric lights and 
the installation of running water 
facilities is being contemplated. 

The Tylers have always manifest- 
ed the greatest interest in the edu- © 
cation of their children. It was al- 
ways an impressive sight to the 
writer to see them drive upon the 
campus in their Hudson car every 
autumn with five children to regis- 
ter in the school. Two of these chil- 
dren completed the college courses 
here; one the college preparatory 
and two did most of their work in 
the college preparatory depart- 
ment. Two have earned degrees al- 
so at the South Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Tyler is a leader in the af- 
fairs of the community. In the 
Methodist Church of his village, he 
is the superintendent of the Sun- 
day School, steward and trustee. 
He is also trustee of the Rosenwald 
School which he, with two other 
prominent members, was largely 
responsible for building. 

Mr. John Williams, still another 
farmer, is a neighbor to the Tylers. 
Mrs. Williams has had uncles and 
aunts, brothers and sisters and oth- 
er relatives in this college from the 
year of its founding. She, herself, 
attended. 

They own more than one hun- 
dred acres of land. Most of it has 
been in the family since 1869. 
Their principal marketable com- 
modities are cotton, hogs and pe- 
cans. It is well known that John 
Williams is a producer of the finest 
hogs and pecans in this section of 
the State. His returns on pecans 
alone range between $500 and $800 
annually. At the County Fairs he 
is almost always a recipient of 
prizes for the hogs which are ex- 
hibited. This year there are thirty- 
two hogs, fourteen cows and five 
sheep on the place. 

This was probably the first Ne- 
gro farm in Orangeburg County to 
have running water and electric 
lights in the home. Long before 
rural electrification was contem- 
plated this was the. case. About 
1920 he installed a Deleo plant at 
a cost of $1,500. With all the other 
appointments comparable to this, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Self-Help: The Story 
of Luke Mulber 


Luke Mulber was born in the 
South and came to Steubenville, 
Ohio, in 1802 to find an opportunity 
to make himself useful and com- 
fortable in life. Early in his career 
he had learned that a laborer with 
mechanical skill can earn more than 
one who must earn his living by 
working in drudgery. Mulber, 
therefore, had taken advantage of 
every opportunity to learn all he 
eould about trades. He picked up 
much knowledge about making 
things. He had more opportunity 
to learn carpentry than anything 
else, but he was not a finished me- 
chanic. He therefore hired himself 
out to a carpenter under whom he 
learned to master the trade. 

This was an exceptional oppor- 
tunity because there were few Ne- 
groes working at trades at that time 
in Ohio and other Northern States. 
Later, too, there was a feeling that 
Negroes should be kept down in 
drudgery and work for low wages 
and the higher pursuits with good 
wages should be reserved for white 
workingmen. Those working on the 
higher levels, as a rule, refused to 
hire Negroes as assistants or to ac- 
cept them as apprentices. Luke 
Mulber, then was very fortunate to 
have this opportunity, and he had 
the good judgment and common 
sense to make proper use of it. 

_ For three years he pursued the 
course under the carpenter who had 
been considerate enough to hire 
him. Then he began to work inde- 
pendently for himself, for he had 
learned from his employer that, if 
a man is worth $2.00 a day as an 
assistant to someone else, he will be 
worth much more than $2.00 a day 
to himself working independently. 
At first Mulber had to be content 
with doing only rough carpenter 
work, but he gradually developed 
his skill, and the public began to 
show more confidence in him, 
Above all, those who had dealings 


with him saw that he was straight- 
forward, honest and dependable. 
Before many years, therefore, Mul- 
ber took rank as one of the most 
desirable mechanics in Steuben- 
ville. 

One of the fine qualities of the 
man was his thrift. He knew that 
success in his field would be at- 
tained not by the amount of money 
he received but by what he saved 
and invested properly. He accumu- 
lated a little as the years passed by, 
married, and raised a family. By 
1837 he had become a contractor 
hiring four or five journeymen, two 
of whom were his sons; and he had 
calls for more work than he could 
do. He lived at that time in a fine 
brick house which he had built for 
himself on Fourth Street. This 
property was valued at that time 
at $2,500.00, and he owned other 
property in that city. His heigh- 
bors testified that he was ‘‘a quiet, 
humble, Christian man, possessing 
those characteristics expected of a 
useful member of society.’’ 

Mulber, therefore, was not only 
a man of self-help but one of great 
assistance to others. His very ca- 
reer was a stimulus to those Ne- 
groes who later sought freedom and 
opportunity in those parts and, be- 
cause of race discrimination, failed 
to find these boons. Mulber him- 
self assisted his fellowmen who had 
to endure hard trials. He found de- 
light in going to the rescue of the 
unfortunate migrants in their trib- 
ulations. From his life, moreover, 
may be learned an important lesson 
for us today. 


Questions 


1, What great Negroes and friends 
of their race were born during the 
months of July, August and Septem- 
ber and therefore fail to receive the 
attention they deserve inasmuch as 
schools are not in session? 

2. What significant event took place 
in what is now the United States on 
August 20, 1619? Was that event for- 
tunate or unfortunate? 

3. Im certain parts of the North 
Negroes celebrate extensively the 22nd 
day of September. Did anything of 


much importance happen at that time 
to justify such attention to that day? 
There are Negroes who contend that 
the 22nd of September should not be 
celebrated, but instead the first of Jan- 
uary should be observed, There are 
other Negroes who contend that nei- 
ther of these days should be celebrat- 
ed. How do you account for these dif- 
ferences of opinion? 

4. en was the Fourtheenth 
Amendment ratified? Some say that 
it has served only to build up corpo- 
rations and trusts at the expense of 
the poor man. How do you explain 
such comment? 

5. Give the full meaning of the 
following: “Under the Oaks,” “Pom- 
pey at Stony Point,” “Negro Preacher 
to Whites in New England,” “Jupiter 
Hammon,” “Walker’s Appeal,” “First 
Negro United States Senator,” “Cha- 
ka,” “Gonga Musa,” and “Angelo Soli- 

6. What did the following do for 
the good of the Negro: Maria Weston 
Chapman, Theodore Parker, Charles 
Betts Galloway, Le de Lafay- 
ette, John G. Fee, and Samuel J. May? 

7. What great things for their own 
good were undertaken by Negroes 
themselves on the following dates: July 
4, 1881; August 21, 1831; August 23, 
1796; August 24, 1847; and Septem- 
ber, 28, 1785? 

8. With what do you connect the 
following distinguished Negroes: 


.Charles L. Reason, Ira Aldridge, Ed- 


ward Blyden, Robert Purvis, Hiram 
and Jean Baptiste Lislet-Geof- 
roy 

9. What events of mee took 
place on the following dates: July 1, 
1863; July 17, 1862; August 1, 1834, 
and September 18, 1850? 

10. What is freedom? What is lib- 
erty? Is there any such thing as either 
according to the verdict of history? 


Book of the Month 


An ‘Anthology of American Litera- 
ture, edited by Sylvester C. Watkins 
and published in the Modern Library 
series through Random House in New 
York City, is an interesting volume. 
It has some inaccuracies, does not cov- 
er as much ground as The Negro Car- 
avan and is not as discriminating as 
Readings from Negro Authors for 
Schools and Colleges. Within the 
space of 481 pages of an average vol- 
ume, to be sure, only a ted num- 
ber of specimens could be included. 
Students of Negro history, however, 
are surprised to find that the short 
stories show nothing from William 
Wells Brown and Frederiek Douglass; 
that the essayists do not include Rich- 
ard T. Greener and Kelly Miller; that 
& short of those 
er T. ington, Mary 
Church Terrell and William Pickens; 
and that the biographers listed give 
no such names as those of Archibald 
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H. Grimké and Charles H. Wesley. The 
inaccuracies consist mainly of the mis- 
informaiion given in the rather con- 
densed extracts and comments which 
in some cases give the wrong impres- 
sion of the thought and status of the 

rsons ted. 
This however, like many oth- 
ers of the sort, will do some good. The 
pubiishers will put it within the reach 
of an audience to which otherwise the 
authors quoted would never have been 
introduced. - While the work may be 
too brief to convey the whole truth, 
it carries some truth to hitherto inac- 
cessible areas and thus will serve a de- 
sirable purpose. Some sort of hearing 

e case at the e may not thereby 
S won, some impression will be left 
to prepare the ground for a more ac- 
ceptable presentation. In coming edi- 
tions of the volume, moreover, the au- 
thor of the work will have the oppor- 
tunity to profit by the uations 
made by his critics. 


The Clafiin College 
Graduate and the 
Community 


(Continued from page 12) 

one finds a modern home in the 
country. Between the Williams’ 
and the Tyler’s there is indeed a 
spirit of competitive cooperation 
which has led to progress. There 
have been four children to com- 
plete the college preparatory 
course at Claflin; one of them com- 
pleted the college course also. The 
son finished the Agricultural De- 
partment at the South Carolina 
State College with the intention of 
assisting with the farm. He has 
been called away to camp, however. 
In the meantime, there are three 
tenants and three day laborers em- 
ployed. 

In civie and church affairs there 
John Williams manifests the keen- 
est interest and the noblest devo- 
tion. He is a Sunday School teach- 
er, a class leader, a steward and a 
trustee. He is also a trustee of the 
local school, which he helped with 
money, material and land to build. 

In the field of higher education 
and religion the work of the school 
has been consistently impressive 
and elevating. In 1896, the South 
Carolina State College was estab- 
lished at Orangeburg. One of the 
members of the graduating class of 
Claffin College was employed in the 
new school, Nelson C. Nix. He re- 
lates very interestingly the fact 


that the watch by which the first 
bell was rung belonged to him and 
that it is still used by him to tell 
the time. He has served as profes- 
sor of mathematics and as dean of 
the College since the institution be- 
gan to operate. In the meantime, 
he has served as pastor of Mount 
Pisgah Baptist Church for about 
forty years. In 1903 he began in 
the service of that body, and the 
building in which the congregation 


now worships was built under his . 


administration. The person who 
safeguards the health of the stu- 
dents of South Carolina State Col- 
lege completed her college prepara- 
tory course at Claflin in 1900. She 
is the only Negro registered nurse 
in this community. Two of the 
three librarians of State College are 
Claflinites. One completed the Nor- 
mal Course in 1896 and the other 
finished the College Department in 
1930. 

The itinerant-teacher trainer for 
the State of South Carolina, John 
P. Burgess, finished his course at 
Claflin in 1906. He is without 
doubt the most sagacious, and con- 
secrated leader in the field of Edu- 
eation for Negroes in this State, as 
well as in religion. He has served 
as the secretary-treasurer and coun- 
selor of the Palmetto State Teach- 
ers’ Association for more than a 
dozen years. This is an organiza- 
tion of more than five thousand 
teachers. More recently Burgess 
was appointed Assistant Informa- 
tion Officer of the Office of Price 
Administration for South Carolina. 
At this writing (April 1944) North 
Carolina is the only Southern State 
in which a Negro holds a similar 
position. In the field of religion he 
is Director of the Youth Division 
of the South Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Church as well as 
a member of many of the boards of 
the local church. He is also a trus- 
tee of Claflin. 

Mrs. Etta Julia Rowe received 
her college degree in 1903. She is 
the widow of the late Dr. Thaddeus 
Rowe of this city. There are three 
children, two of whom completed 
their college preparatory work at 
Claflin. The son is a lawyer in Chi- 
cago; one daughter with the degree 
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of Master of Arts from Atlanta 
University is hostess for the recep- 
tion center for Negro soldiers ‘at 
Fort Jackson in Columbia, South 
Carolina, and. the third child, a 
girl, is a stenographer in the Gov- 
ernment service in Washington, D. 
C. 

Mrs. Rowe taught for a number 
of years at her alma mater; and 
has been employed for a greater 
length of time as director of: the 
teacher training work at South 
Carolina State College. This fam- 
ily has resided in its own home on 
Treadwell Street for more than 
thirty years. 

At Claflin there are venerable 
members who are graduates of the 
institution. Miss Blondelle A. Wha- 
ley has taught mathematics in the 
college since completing her course 
of study in 1909. She is the recipi- 
ent of a Master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University, and has studied 
and travelled in foreign countries. 

Mrs. Daisy Pearson received the 
Bachelor of Science degree from 
Claflin. in 1887. She earned the 
Master’s degree at New York Uni- 
versity and has served as chair- 
man of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Claflin since 1922. 

Dean Henry Pearson finished his 
studies: in Claflin in 1888. Since 
then he has pursued graduate work 
in English and Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Because of mer- 
itorious work in the field of edu- 
cation his alma mater conferred up- 
on him the degree of Master of 
Arts. He served as Dean of Claf- 
lin College and Professor of Eng- 
lish until comparatively recently. 

Mrs. Gertrude D. Bryant has 
been the Secretary under two ad- 
ministrations. Her mother was 
graduated from the Normal De- 
partment in 1888. Her father, the 
Rev. Charles H. Dangerfield, was 
a member of the South Carolina 
Conference for forty-four years. 
The two brothers, two sisters, hus- 
band and daughter have completed - 
their college work here and the son 
was a member of the junior class 
when inducted into military serv- 
ice!) Mrs. Bryant completed the 
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Normal and Business Course at 
Claflin and a commercial course at 
the South Carolina State College 
from which she received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration: 


There are other graduates of the 
school whose tenure and service 
both at the State College and at 
their alma mater are conspicuous. 
But space will not permit a discus- 
sion of them. 


In the meantime, the influence 
of the institution has been inextri- 
eably interwoven into the very fab- 
rie of the public school life of the 
city. For the past sixty years the 
principals of the public schools of 
Orangeburg have been graduates of 
this institution. As a matter of 
fact, it appears that the first pub- 
lic school in this city was named 
and organized by a Claflinite. In 
October 1883, the Rev. D. M. Mi- 
nus completed the college course 
at Claflin. In October of the same 
year he was elected principal of 
the city public school, which posi- 
tion he held for three years. In the 
meantime, he erected a two-story 
school building and named it Ster- 
ling in memory of Mrs. E. R. Ster- 
ling of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
who had aided Mr. Minus during 
his four years of college work. 
While serving in this capacity he 
was elected by the white people of 
the city to the position of Alderman 
of Orangeburg when also serving 
as pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Chureh. Dr. Minus pursued his 
theological course at Gammon The- 
ological Seminary where he ob- 
tained the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity in 1896; and in the same 
year he was honored by Lincoln 
University with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity.5 It is interesting to 
note that he entered Claflin Uni- 
versity the year in which it was es- 
tablished. 


The continuous line of Claflin 
teachers heading up the work in 
the public school system is an im- 
pressive fact, and its meaning and 


5Rev. D. M. Minus, D.D., ‘‘The Strug- 
gling Boy’’—Greenville, 8. C. (An auto- 
biography privately published and dis- 
tributed.) p. 18. 


significance are incalculable from 
the standpoint of their association 
with the development and progress 
of the community. From 1883 to 
1886 the Rev. Mr. Minus, a college 
graduate, served as principal of the 
school; from 1886 to 1888 the Rev. 
I. N. Cordoza, a graduate of the 
class of 1886 and a professor in the 
Baker Theological Institute, worked 
in this capacity ; from 1888 to 1892, 
the Rev. H. L. Hickson, who com- 
pleted the Normal Department in 
1888, was principal of the school; 
from 1892 to 1898 David Finlay, 
who finished the Normal Course in 
1892, was head of the work; from 
1898 until 1905 J. B. Taylor, a 
graduate of the college in the class 
of 1894, was the principal; from 
1905 to 1907 Joseph Ballard, a col- 
lege graduate of 1902, served in 
this capacity; from 1907 to 1942 
the principal was H. D. Sharper- 
son, a graduate of the Normal De- 
partment in 1895. 

In 1923 the name of the public 
school was changed to Dunton Me- 
morial School in honor of Dr. L. 
M. Dunton, the late President of 
Claflin College. He served as the 
administrator of this institution 
from 1884 until 1922. The proper- 
ty on which the Dunton Memorial 
School was built was purchased by 
the city for that purpose from 
Claflin College. H. D. Sharperson 
states that when he became princi- 
pal of the graded school in 1907 
there were five hundred pupils en- 
rolled but when the school was 
moved to the new site in 1923, there 
were 1,500 enrolled. 

Not only the principals, but 
many of the teachers who worked 
in this system have been influenced 
by Claflin. Today one finds among 
the recent graduates the grand- 
daughter of Henry Dickson who 
was a trustee here from 1872 un- 
til 1890. He served on the City 
Council of Orangeburg in 1870 and 
1871, and was a successful contrac- 
tor and business man. Most of his 
children attended Claflin and to- 
day there is a great grandchild en- 
rolled ‘in this institution. There is 
another teacher who is the daugh- 
ter of the first woman to complete 
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the college course in 1884, There 
are grandchildren of this same fam- 
ily registered in 'the school. And 
the first student to. complete the 
college course under the adminis- 
tration of President J. B. Randolph 
in 1923, is an English teacher in 
the public high school of the city. 
For at least the last fifty years 
every pastor of the local Methodist 
Church, except possibly. two, has 
been a-graduate or a former stu- 
dent of Claflin. :In the past thirty 
years, all of them have been Claf- 
linites except one, and during that 
time ‘seven of the ministers have 
finished .some department of the 
school: the Rev. J. F. Page, the 
College Preparatory in 1887; the 
Rev. L. R. Hickson, the Normal De- 
partment in 1888; the Rev. W. M. 
Hanna, A.B., in 1887; the Rev. J. 
D. Whittaker, A.B., 1889; the Rev. 
J. B. Taylor, A.B., 1894; the Rev. 
R. F. Freeman, A.B., 1905; and the 
Rev. W. R. Gregg, A.B., 1924. The 
present pastor of Trinity Metho- 
dist Church completed the College 
Preparatory course in 1930 and 
two years of college work at this 
institution, while the District Su- 
perintendent of the Orangeburg 
District is a graduate of the Col- 
lege Preparatory class of 1918. 


A study of one or two of the 
streets in Orangeburg reveals some 
significant facts about the part the 
school has played in the elevation 
of the group to a plane of respecta- 
bility and security. The writer’s 
class in Urban Sociology has been 
engaged in an investigation of the 
economic and cultural status of the 
Negro in this city. Treadwell 
Street appeared in the study to be 
one of the most representative (all 
Negro street) of the effects of col- 


lege training upon the behavior of 


its inhabitants. It is the only com- 
pletely paved street occupied ex- 
clusively by .Negroes. Moreover, 
there is no other street with as 
many college degrees or as great a 
variety of colleges and universities 
represented in the town. The de- 
grees among the residents are dis- 
tributed about as follows: Claflin 
College 11; Lincoln 2; South Caro- 
lina State 4; Benedict 1; Columbia 


= 4 
ill 
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University 3; Howard University 
2; Atlanta University 1; Meharry 
Medical College 1; Syracuse 1; Al- 
abama Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College 1; Morris College 1. 
Perhaps the oldest living college 
graduate among Negroes in this 
community resides on this street, 
Mrs. Alice Jackson-Moorer who 
completed her college course at 
Claflin in 1884. 

It is fair to say that children of 
educated and professional parents 
are constrained to pursue college 
training. Their incentives are 
strong; their ceiling of achieve- 
ment is high; their goals are allur- 
ing and challenging and the group 
expectations are irresistible. They 
must go to school! It is as difficult 
for them to deviate from this norm 
as it is for those on Rowe or Maxey 
or Sunnyside Street to remain in 
school. The colleges represented by 
the children of the residents of 
Treadwell Street are: South Caro- 
lina State College, Claflin, Mehar- 
ry, Columbia, Fisk, Hampton, At- 
lanta University, Howard Univer- 
sity, Spelman College, Kansas Uni- 
versity and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

One index of economic progress 
and security in the average South- 
ern community is land and home 
ownership. By this token Tread- 
well Street stands far above the 
average. According to the City Di- 
rectory for 1940, there were thirty 
homes, or 37.5 per cent, owned out 
of the eighty homes inhabited on 
this street. The investigators stud- 
ied one home in which the house 
was purchased about fifty years 
ago. There were several of them 
which have been in the possession 
of their inhabitants between twen- 
ty-five and thirty-five years. This 
study indicates very definitely that 
college training not only gives the 
educated information and skills for 
making a living but also the dispo- 
sition to develop stable family life 
and community pride. 

A study of a street with a rela- 
tively small percentage of home 
ownership throws the whole prob- 


lem into bold relief. Sunnyside 
Street, along with many others in 
this community, presents such a 
contrast. This street is unpaved, 
poorly lighted and unsightly. At 
the terminus on the north end is 
situated a graveyard, and at the 
south end it intersects with one of 
the trade streets. The street gives 
the appearance of a basin, being 
sunken in the center and elevated 
on.each end. There also runs for 
some distance a deep gorge extend- 
ing diagonally to the east and west 
of Sunnyside. This gives the ap- 
pearance of having been made by 
@ meandering stream. It would be 
expected to serve as a natural har- 
bor for the refuse and debris of the 
neighborhood. Of the fifty-seven 
families recorded for this street in 
1940, 4, or 7 per cent, owned their 
homes. Moreover, while the street 
had twenty-three fewer families 
than Treadwell, there were six more 
children below the age of sixteen 
than resided on the latter street. 
In other words, there were fifty-one 
children on Treadwell and fifty-sev- 
en on Sunnyside. This street has 
exhibited a glaring absence of 
white collar occupations and of col- 
lege trained individuals. On the 
other hand, there is a conspicuous 
presence of low educational achieve- 
ment, delinquency and poverty. 
While Treadwell Street is rather 
stable because of this strong home 
ownership pattern and a concomi- 
tant community pride, Sunnyside 
is conspicuously mobile on account 
of the strong renting pattern and 
the glaring absence of anything 
which inspires community or civic 
pride. While Treadwell Street is 
but two blocks removed from Sun- 
nyside the social distances which 
divide the inhabitants of these two 
social worlds are essentially untra- 
versable under present circum- 
stances. For the average child the 
incentives toward goals of educa- 
tion, worthy home membership, eth- 
ical character, vocational efficiency, 
worthy use of leisure, etc., are very 
weak. For these children the four 
freedoms do not even appear to 
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have a glimmering reality. There 
is incessant want; an ever present 
fear of lurking disease germs; the 
reluctance to express whatever 
thought one might have on account 
of the dreadful position of insecur- 
ity; for the older members the 
church does offer a refuge from a 
hostile world. 

As long as these conditions exist 
on the one hand and as long as col- 
leges can make the contribution to 
mental, spiritual and _ physical 
growth which they have, on the oth- 
er hand, there will be an unchal- 
lenged place and an inescapable ob- 
ligation imposed upon them to con- 
tinue on the highway of Christian 
service. In the final analysis a col- 
lege gets its rating, and its out- 
reach is assured by the achievement 
of its students and by the noble, 
unselfish, consecrated service of its 
graduates. 

If one could envisage the charac- 
ter and the style of life for the Ne- 
gro in Orangeburg without the in- 
fluences and the benefits which the 
college has exerted over a period of 
seventy-five years, one could more 
genuinely appreciate and compre- 
hend the depth, breadth and height 
of the benedictions which Claflin 
College has brought to every sheen 
in the web of life of this commu- 
nity. As this immediate locality, so 
have many other places in South 
Carolina and in the nation had 
their standards of living raised and 
their pattern of life improved by 
the work of Claflin College.® 

It is fair to conclude that Claf- 
lin has made and is making a sub- 
stantial contribution to every seg- 
ment of our civilized life. The pul- 
pit and the pew; the school and the 


‘home; the office and the shop; the 


farm and the factory; and the Ar- 
my and the Navy have been the 
worthy beneficiaries of the services 
of this college over the seventy-five 
years of its existence. 


8. Horace Fitchett op. cit., The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education. In this article 
the writer has discussed fully the Role 
of Olaflin College in Negro Life in South 
Carolina. 
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The Annual Meeting 
of the Association for 
the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


So many of us pay such a little 
attention to the study of the Negro 
that we do not keep up with the 
procession toward the goal of in- 
culeating a keen appreciation of 
the achievements of the race. Some 
of us even confuse the annual 
meeting of the Association “for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
with the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week. The Annual Meeting 
is held the last week-end of Octo- 
ber. This is an assembly of schol- 
ars of both races who have done 
scientific research in this and corre- 
later fields. At this conference they 
set forth in summary form their 
most interesting and valuable find- 
ings and formulate plans for pre- 
senting their data to the public. 

This year the conference will 
take place in Boston on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th of October. The 
people of Boston are making exten- 
sive preparation to entertain the 
visitors. Friends and coworkers 
from afar and near will attend. 
Representatives from branches of 
the Association and from the lead- 
ing Negro Universities like Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Howard, Fisk, Vir- 
ginia, Lincoln, Atlanta, North Car- 
olina State, and Wilberforce will 
attend. Likewise participants from 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts State, Yale, Harvard 


and Boston University have been’ 


designated to attend. 


Negro History Week 


The celebration of Negro History 
Week takes place the second week 
of February—from the 11th to the 
18th. This celebration is largely 
what the participants throughout 
the country will make it. Those 
following the program of the As- 


sociation for the Study of Negro 


Life and History, which sponsors 
the celebration, will study the Ne- 
gro throughout the year and use 
the celebration as an occasion to 
demonstrate what they have 
learned. Those who have learned 
nothing about the Negro will not 
be able to participate intelligently 
except as interested observers. 
Those active in the work will be 
stimulated to advance farther, and 
those not yet concerned will enter 
upon this effort as a new program 
of importance to both the race and 
nation. 


The Negro in Motion 
Pictures 


(Continued from page 8) 


avoided, no matter how clear are 
the good and bad, the right and 
wrong. Verifying the implication 


_ of Mayer’s earlier facts, Life mag- 


azine’s critic predicted an unsym- 
pathetic response to ‘‘The Ox-Bow 
Incident,’’ a preliminary venture 
into never-never land. ‘‘The pic- 
ture is an unusual Holywood prod- 
uct, lofty in its purpose, stark in 
its realism and slashing in its sav- 
agery. But it is likely that these 
very distinctions will make it un- 
popular.’’* However urgent the 
need, a sophomoric industry will 
not jeopardize its profits with un- 
popular assaults on public. com- 
placency. 

It might also be pointed out that 
sereen writers have not traditional- 
ly composed with the weight of a 
persistent conviction bearing on 
them. ‘‘It is foolish to imagine that 
the most complicated and contem- 
porary problem—mass education— 
is understood by men who are ex- 
pert in telling stories about the boy 
who meets the girl.’ Such mov- 
ing forces as the conviction of real- 
ism which provoked fine plays from 
an Ibsen or an Anderson seldom 
get beyond the embryonic stage. 
The desire for boxoffice success has 


13Issue of May 24, 1943. 4 
14Wanger, op. cit., p. 381. 
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evidently dictated that screen plays 
be directed at popular fads or ‘‘cy- 
cles’’ or at the particular talents of 
the reigning favorite.5 The inevi- 
table result has been a lack of dis- 
tinguished sereen drama. 

The most charitable view that 
could be taken of Hollywood’s at- 
titude toward Negroes is that it re- 
flects an attitude of certain ele- 
ments of the American population, 
that it is congruent with a tradi- 
tion in American life that the Ne- 
gro shall be the comic relief in the 
serious business of living. Lewis 
Copeland’® calls such an attitude 
the operation of a ‘‘contrast con- 
ception.’’ ‘*Some Southerners pro- 
tested against the’ portrayal of the 
lower classes in the play ‘Tobacco 
Road.’ It was regarded as a trav- 
esty against the whole South. But 
there is little compunction against 
playing up the unattractive fea- 
tures of the Negro community in 
any connection, for by implication 
these represent what Southern 
white people are not.’’ Granting 
for the sake of theory that such an 
attitude still persists, the need for 
truer pictures of the Negro by the 
great educative forces of the coun- 
try becomes even more vital. ‘‘It 
is a familiar saying that one pic- 
ture is worth ten thousands words; 
one moving picture which talks and 
sings and laughs, which recreates 
reality with a versimilitude accom- 
plished by no other medium, is 
worth ten million words.’"7 Paul 
G. Cressey, director of motion pic- 
ture studies at New York Univer- 
sity, though he reduces the motion 
picture to a contributory role in 
the origination of social attitudes, 
nevertheless declares : 


‘*Social attitudes as well as gen- 
eral and special information . . 
are refashioned through the inter- 
play of social and personal back- 
ground, but in these fields there is 
indubitable evidence of a signifi- 


~ 153, P. McEvoy, ‘‘Fear over Holly- 
wood,’’ Stage, January, 1941. 
16‘¢The Negro as a Contrast Concep- 
tion,’’ Race Relations and Race Prob- 
lems, Duke University Press, 1939. 
17Wanger, op. cit., p. 381. 
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cant ‘net contribution’ by the cin- 
ema. . . .. These. net contributions 
are found in those areas of knowl- 
edge for which children and young 
people do not have other more ade- 
quate sources of information. . .’’!* 


This enlargement ofa previous con- 
ception by the. same author?® indi- 
cates that the motion picture, by 
its very nature, has an influence 
beyond its manifest job to ‘‘sell’’ 
entertainment. If there ever was a 
time when all American value and 
worth needed to be established and 
verified, the time is now when the 
divisive forces of racial antagonism 
are mounting in fury with each 
passing day. Pearl Buck warns, 
‘‘The war brew is a bad one., The 
issue of human equality is forcing 
itself to the forefront of the bat- 
tle, in spite. of all efforts to keep it 
in the background, because our en- 
emies are using our failures as po- 
tent weapons against us.’”° The 
Negro is a participant in the Amer- 
ican battle of production and his 
story needs to be told. His sons 
have risen from obscurity to 
achievement and their stories need 
to be told. Pictures of the Negro 
as he is rather than traditions about 
what he is supposed to be will con- 
tribute more to racial understand- 
ing and good will than will a thou- 
sand brazen jitterbugs.** 

The foregoing paragraph sug- 
gests one of the vital points to be 
made in any discussion of Holly- 
wood and the Negro: that the fail- 
ure of the motion picture indus- 
try to provide adequately for the 
Negro has been a failure of omis- 
sion even more than a failure of 
commission. The important fact is 
that the type Negro character has 
been the almost exclusive repre- 
sentation of a great body of Ameri- 
cans on the screen.?* Negroes are 


18‘¢The Motion Picture Experience as 
Modified by Social Background and Per- 
sonality,’’ American Sociological Review, 
August, 1938. 

1%¢The Motion Picture as Informal 
Education,’’ Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, April, 1934, 

20In The New York World-Telegram, 
April 25, 1943. . 


21Hughes, op. cit. 
227 bid. 


not ashamed of their abilities as 
minstrels, but they object to any 
representation of these abilities as 
their sole racial characteristic.” 
There are other phases of their 
generic and individual personalities 
which they regard as equally im- 
portant to their carefree disposi- 
tions. And it is in the complete 
presentation of the Negro Ameri- 
ean, with his smiles, yes, but with 
his tears, his yearnings, his solid 
achievements that the motion pic- 
ture has fallen short. It has ig- 
nored the thrilling stories of faith 
and devotion to be found in the Ne- 
gro spiritual; it has ignored the 
moving drama of the rise of a peo- 
ple’ from slavery to a present posi- 
tion of comparative respect. It has 
ignored the epic of courage that 
has contributed so much to Amer- 
ican life. It has ignored the’ nor- 
mal, human dignity and: faith that 
have sustained Negroes throughou 
the years.** 
Implicit in the half-hearted at- 
tempts which Hollywood has made 
in the direction of intelligent Ne- 
gro characters has been an evident 
fear that a dignified treatment of 
the Negro would excite popular dis- 
approval. However, Harrison de- 
elares, ‘‘One cannot repeat too of- 
ten that the casting of the Negro, 
in America especially, has not kept 
abreast of the social, political, eco- 
nomie and artistic development 
since the emancipation of the Negro 
people from chattel slavery. .. . 
The dramatic possibilities of Ne- 
gro life, which is so rich and va- 
ried, . . . will reveal themselves 
fully when . . . social vision and 
courage arrive.’’*5 Moreover, says 
Stanley High, ‘‘Proof of what the 
Negro can do—collectively and on 
his own as a better-trained, better- 
educated American—is appearing 
from many quarters. Whether the 
Negro’s aggressiveness will get out 
of hand depends a great deal on 


23John Van Dusen, The Black Man in 
White America, p. 276. 

24William Harrison, ‘‘The Negro and 
the Movies,’’ Sight and Sound, Spring 
issue, 1939. 

25] bid. 
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the spirit with which the white 
man receives his legitimate aspira- 
tions.’ There is no demand by 
Negroes that the motion picture be- 
come the proverbial knight in shin- 
ing armor to rescue them from the 
hands of the oppressor. Negroes 
are not.clamoring for. a biased 
championship of their cause in 
their repeated requests that a fair- 
er picturization be given them. 
Rather they are demanding a sim- 
ple, human normaley which will 
mirror the hard-earned respect 
which they have managed to ac, 
quire. 


Anthony Bowen 
(Continued from page 6) 


ent Office have occasion to change 
his employment that I have found 
him strictly honest and asidious 
in the discharge of his duties. 

I have placed him in situations 
of great trust and believe no one 
eould find a colored person more 
faithful in any work that he is com- 
petent to perform. He writes and 
reads well. 


H. L. Ellsworth 


Washington, July 21, 1847 


The bearer Anthony Bowen has 
for’a number of years been oon- 
nected with the Patent Office as an 
assistant messenger and where he 
has shown himself a man of intel- 
ligence and trustworthiness es- 
teemed and respected by all. He is 
likewise a worthy and consistent 
member of a Methodist Church in 
this city and Superintendent of a 
colored Sabbath School in the same 
connection. He has his free papers 
with him. 

Being obliged from ill health for 
a few weeks to leave this city he is 
most cordially recommended to the 
eonfidence and sympathy of the 
Christian public and to the em- 
ployment of any persons who may 
wish his services. 


E. Goodrich Smith, late Chief 
Clerk, now Agriculture Clerk 
of the U. 8. Patent Office. 


bid. 
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Among Anthony Bowen’s papers 
have been found some petitions 
written by him. The following one 
explains in detail his daily duties 
while in the Government: 


Washington, D. C. August 1861 


To the Hon. Secretary of the 
Interior ; 


Sir: 


Your petitioner respectfully rep- 
resents that about the year 1841 he 
was employed in the United States 
Patent Office as a laborer confined 
to the following duties—viz., mak- 
ing fires, bringing fuel, sweeping 
and dusting, washing windows and 
serubbing paints. 

In 1851 the business of the office 
had greatly increased as is shown 
by House Document 102—32nd 
Congress First Session or the Cém- 
missioner’s Report for 1851 page 
24 Statement ‘‘E.’’ 

November 26, 1851 your petition- 
er commenced the following respon- 
sible duties, assorting specifications 
and drawings, attaching the same 
to patent heads. Cutting and 
stamping seals for the sdme, seeing 
that the Commissioner’s signature 
was attached. Record the number 
and names of patentees and resi- 
dence. Envelop and seal for mail, 
stamp, assignments, also certify 
copies, likewise all official papers. 
Mail and deliver the same also.a 
large amount of money in letters 
and other valuable packages to and 
from the Post Office without loss or 
mislaying of a cent during the pe- 
riod of nine years up to 1861 which 
the books of the City Post Office 
will prove. 

Your petitioner do respectfully 
represent that in 1851, the Honor- 
able Thomas Eubank then eommis- 
sioner of Patents with his Chief 
Clerk DeWitt C. Lawrence Esq., 
Seeing the duties assigned to your 
humble petitioner, so arduous and 
responsible and having been per- 
formed to their intense satisfaction 
were pleased to advance the pay to 
fifteen dollars per month, making 
a total of forty-five dollars, 

A short time after Congress al- 
lowed a percentage on all salaries 
up then $1200 per annum. Very 
soon after perhaps the same session 


all laborers pay in the Executive 
Departments were fixed at fifty 
dollars per month. 

Your petitioner doth respectfully 
represent that not withstanding the 
duties being increased to that of a 
messenger and a laborer nothing 
has been paid to your petitioner 
only as a laborer, since the Act of 
Congress fixing laborer’s pay. 

Therefore what your petitioner’s 
prayer is that your Honor will see 
the justness of the case and decide 
favorably to your humble petition- 
er. As the Office has heretofore 
granted like- claims to Gentlemen 
for extra services rendered, viz., 
Dr.. Thomas T. Everett, acting 
principal Examiner while he was 
but anjassistant, A. B. Little and 
Geo. R, Adams messengers likewise. 

Very Respectfully Submitted, 
_ Your Obedient Servant, 
Anthony Bowen 

As'a result of this and other pe- 
titions not only to the Secretary of 
the Interior, but to the United 
States Senate and the City Com- 
missioners, Anthony Bowen was 
finally promoted to a clerkship. 

Bowen always worked for the 
good of his people. In 1839 he 
sponsored and obtained permits for 
free Negroes of the District of Co- 
lumbia to conduct meetings in what 
was called ‘‘The Colored People’s 
Meeting House,’’ which was locat- 
ed at Seventh and D Streets, S. W. 

Early records show that he was 
a member of Wesley Church, now 
known as Metropolitan African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
located on D Street, S. W. As a 
member of this Congregation, he 
became a trustee in 1841 and the 
treasurer in 1843. Supported by 
Enoch Ambush in 1840, he organ- 
ized the Wesley Zion Sunday 
School. Enoch Ambush was the 
teacher and Anthony Bowen be- 
came secretary and superintendent. 
It is interesting to note that a pri- 
vate day school for free men of col- 
or was conducted at this church by 
Ambush at the same time. 

In September, 1840, the enter- 
prising Anthony Bowen was award- 


ed contracts with the United States 
Government under which he hired 
many colored people for ‘‘ Making 
and Filling Seed Packets.’’ 

Seeing the need of greater Chris- 
tian education for the Negro in this 
vicinity, Bowen, with the help of 
five other gentlemen, one of whom 
was Dr. Van Potter, organized on 
September 3, 1841, the ‘‘Sunday 
Evening School.’’ Only free peo- 
ple of color were permitted to at- 
tend this school. Bible lessons were 
taught but the program also in- 
cluded instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and spelling. 

In October, 1853, Anthony Bowen 
organized | and became. the first 
president, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association among col- 
ored men and boys in America. 
This was the first,‘‘ Y’’ in the world 
established for. Negroes. Realizing 
that slavery was still in existence 
in the District of Columbia, this 
was a bold and courageous move on 
the part of Anthony Bowen. The 
organization has grown until near- 
ly every large city and even some 
small ones in the United States 
have set up branches for Negroes. 

In the District of Columbia, in 
the Community known in the early 
days as ‘‘The Island,’’ Anthony 
Bowen established the St. Paul A. 
M. E. Church, October 25, 1856. 
This congregation had been previ- 
ously known as the ‘‘E Street Mis- 
sion,’’ the St. Paul Society and the 
St. Paul Chapel, respectively.” Co- 
founders in this venture were the 
three Ward brothers, Cato, Henry 
and George, Caleb Delaney, George 
Newman, Thomas Briscoe, Carol 
Bailey and Benjamin Lanman. This 
institution served a three-fold pur- 
pose in the history of the Negro in 
the District of Columbia. It be- 
came an ‘‘Underground Railroad 
Station,’’ a school for ‘‘Contra- 
bands’’ and a place for religious 
worship. 

Self-help came also from another 
source. As a sponsor for improving 
the economic status of his people 
and to assist the free Negroes of 
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Washington to obtain homes, ‘‘ The 
Island Colored Building Associa- 
tion’’ was formed on November 8, 
1861, with Enoch Ambush, Palmer 
Briscoe and Samuel Payne as trus- 
tees. 

In local matters Anthony Bowen 
was somewhat a political figure. He 
was treasurer of the Subordinate 
Colored Men’s Council No. 2 of the 
city of Washington, D. C., of the 
Order of the Union League of 
America in November, 1865. He 
was a leader in political activities 
in the Seventh Ward that year and 
was highly respected by all whom 
he served. On June 13, 1870, he 
was elected to the Sixty-Eighth 
Common Council of Washington, 
D. C., and served two terms. He 
succeeded another colored man, 
Sampson Nutter. 

As a member of this 68th Coun- 
cil, Bowén was also a member of 
the Improvement Committee. It 
was the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee to receive the petitions for 
improvements and recommend the 
needs of the community to the 
Council. It is said that the artistic 
development of Washington, as it 
is at present, practically com- 
menced in the period from 1868 to 
1870 under the much talked of Ad- 
ministration of Mayor Sayles Jenks 
Bowen. 

It was the influence and efforts 
of this official which secured the 
enactment of the law to vest the 
colored men with the right of suf- 
frage in municipal affairs in the 
District of Columbia. Sayles J. 
Bowen fought the battles of the col- 
ored man all his life in Washing- 
ton. In 1845 he was removed from 
his position by Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert J. Walker for 
sending out documents against the 
extension of slavery. Anthohy 
Bowen was an ardent admirer of 
Sayles J. Bowen, although the for- 
mer served in the Sixty-Eighth 
Council under Mayor Emery. 

On January 21, 1871, an act of 
Congress invested the power of the 
District of Columbia in a governor, 
with legislative power and author- 
ity vested in an assembly. Alexan- 
der Robey Shepherd, a neighbor 


and friend of Anthony Bowen, was 
appointed as governor. While An- 
thony Bowen did not live very: long 
after the territorial form of gov- 
ernment went into effect in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he still was in- 
strumental in carrying on the ac- 
tivities of the Seventh Ward, which 
was known under the new form of 
government as the Eleventh Dis- 
trict. 

John Clagget Proctor, in his 
book on the History of Washing- 
ton, Past and Present, said that the 
territorial plan was very ingenious- 
ly thought out by Alexander R. 
Shephérd. He wanted for the city 
the interest and cooperation of the 
general government, therefore he 
would give the upper branch of the 
legislature to the Government. He 
wanted to get the approval of the 
colored voters, so he did not object 
to giving them the right to vote for 
members of the lower District leg- 
islature, also for the delegate to 
Congress. 


Knowing the early efforts of 
many Negroes to secure educational 
facilities for their children, An- 
thony Bowen supported by other 
members of his race, and the back- 
ing of a few fearless white men 
carried a petition to the Mayor of 
the City in 1856. All previous ef- 
forts for education had been of 
short duration, such as those of 
Bell, Franklin and Liverpool in 
1807 ; the Resolute Society in 1818; 
John Adams, a shoemaker, in 1821; 
John F. Cook in 1833; Enoch Am- 
bush and Anthony Bowen in 1834, 
These educational projects were 
all brought to an end by the 
Snow Riot in 1835. The Snow Riot 
seriously affected the education of 
the Negro, for all colored schools 
were burned, except that of Louise 
Parke Costin on Capitol Hill. The 
mob during this riot was looking 
for John F. Cook, who conducted 
a school called ‘‘Union Seminary,”’ 
but through the-assistance of some 
influential white friends Cook es- 
eaped. The period following was 
not only affected by the riot, but 
also by an order from the Mayor 
of Washington, published in the 
National Intelligencer of August 
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12, 1835, which forbade any assem- 
blage or meeting of colored people 
bond or free and which urged par- 
ents, guardians and others to keep 
their children: and apprentices 
within the doors after dusk. 


The first movement for a free 
colored public school began in 
1848-49 by one Middleton. About 
1856 every free man was taxed, but 
no provision was made for his peo- 
ple as far as education was con- 
cerned. With staunch friends of 
the other race and the untiring ef- 
forts of such men of his own race 
as John F. Cook, Syphax, Worm- 
ley and Johnson, who helped him 
push the petition through the Com- 
mon Council, Bowen appealed for 
the public education of Negro chil- 
dren. Finally the matter reached 
Congress, which passed a law ap- 
propriating funds for the purpose 
of building the first free public 
school building in Southwest in 
1867 known as the E Street School, 
on ‘‘The Island.’’ This school was 
later named the Anthony Bowen 
School by order of the Board of 
Colored Trustees of the District of 
Columbia on motion of Wormley, 
Wednesday, July 26, 1871, four 
days after the death of Anthony 
Bowen. 


As a closing tribute to his life 
and work, we quote from the Eve- 
ning Star of Friday, July 21, 1871: 


Death of a Well Known Colored 
Preacher.—Rev. Anthony Bowen, 
a@ prominent colored minister of 
South Washington died at his resi- 
dence on E Street, S. W. this morn- 
ing about 10 o’clock, aged 62 years. 
The deceased was recognized as a 
leader among men of his race and 
had the respect of a large number 
of the white people of the District. 
He was born in Maryland, but at 
the time of his death had resided 
here for over 50 years. He was an 
active member of the Republican 
Club of the Seventh Ward and was 
frequently a delegate to the nomi- 
nating and other conventions of 
the party in this District. For two 
years h® served as a member of the 
Board of Common Council and by 
his dignified and consistent course 
made many friends even among his 
political opponents. For many 
years he has been a minister of the 
M. E. Church and during the latter 
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part of his life was attached to St. 
Paul Chapel, 8th St. bet. D & E 
Sts. South. For several years past 
he has been an employee of the 
Patent Office ; His funeral will take 
place from St. Paul’s Chapel on 
Saturday morning at 11 o’clock. 


Evident Develop- 
ments of the War 


(Continued from page 4) 


struction of colonial policy and of 
reform in the treatment of the na- 
tives. Consequently came other 
promises that some improvement in 
the status of the natives would be 
made. 

Many reformers urged a new al- 
lotment of land in South Africa 
and in East Africa where the na- 
tives have been so starved out on 
inadequate reserves that they have 
to enter the employ of Europeans 
for wages amounting to a fifth or 
sixth of what Europeans receive. 
This inadequate compensation, they 
insisted, must be remedied. Some 
urged the removal of restrictions 
within the ghetto which render the 
housing of non-Europeans miser- 
able. A few thinkers even attacked 
the denial of direct representation 
to the natives in the South African 
Parliament and contended for the 


extension of suffrage. Where Ne- 


groes are known to be efficient, some 
eontended, they should be promoted 
to the commanding positions rather 
than kept on the level of assistants 
and subordinates for the represen- 
tativés of economic imperialists. 
All these changes advocated, of 
course, were to be carried out with- 
in limitations of safeguarding the 
interests of the home government. 

The developments in Africa were 
very much like the outcome in. the 
United States and in Latin Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. Promises 
secured the loyalty of the natives. 
African women as well as men an- 
swered the call to work and kept 
the continent’s quota of men and 
supplies at the front and thus en- 


abled South Africans to do val- 


orous fighting in North Africa and 
in Europe. 

The outstanding example of loy- 
alty was the stand taken by Felix 
Sylvestre Eboué in supporting De 
Gaulle’s Committee for the Libera- 
tion of France in preference to al- 
lying with the French desiring to 
hold the West Coast of Africa for 
the puppet Vichy Government set 


up by Hitler in France. The Nazis 


were making a desperate effort to 
get control of West Africa and 
thus eliminate Africa as a source 
of help for their European oppo- 
nents or for a base for the United 
States Expeditionary Force. Eboué 
rallied the natives and French in 
Chad and the adjoining French 
possessions in his capacity as gover- 
nor. Because of his significant 
achievement in blocking the Nazis 
from that area and supplying also 
troops to help drive the Nazis out of 
North Africa he was acclaimed as a 
great factor in defense of democ- 
racy and was made Governor Gen- 
eral of the French Equatorial A fri- 
ea with his capital at Brazzaville. 


_His duties were so strenuous, how- 


ever, that he succumbed in 1944. 
Another gesture toward improv- 
ing the African situation was the 
restoration of Haile Selassie in 
Ethiopia from which British troops 
expelled the Italians who subdued 
the land in 1937. In thus destroy- 
ing the short-lived empire set up 
by Mussolini the British established 
their so-called right to these pos- 
sessions themselves. The Atlantic 
Charter disclaims anything like war 
for conquest, but the allies will 
hardly return Ethiopia to Italy. It 
will doubtless be brought under the 
control of the British with Haile 
Selassie in the same position where 
he was in 1936 when the Italians, 
French and the British claimed 
joint supervision of the country. 
At that time the Negus Negasti 
had three lords, but now he has 
only one. His last state may be 
worse than the first. Already Ethi- 
opia is complaining that she has not 
obtained the much desired outlet to 
the sea through Eritrea. The eco- 
nomie imperialists find it to their 
advantage to control the egress and 
regress there by way of the railroad 
ending at Jibuti. In this way im- 
perialism will be well served. 
President Tubman, of Liberia, 
may be more fortunate than his 
contemporary in Ethiopia. Liberia, 
though attacked and reduced in ex- | 
tent by overpowering French and 
British imperialists, is nevertheless 
an independent republic. In order 
to reach certain parts of Europe 
and the East to prevent the pincers 
effort to bisect the British Empire, 
Liberia was sought as a strategic 
base to counteract what might be 
done by the Nazis operating from 
Dakar. Liberia reached am agree- 
ment with the allies, joined the ef- 
fort to erush Hitler and offered its 
facilities to the forces for the lib- 
eration of Europe. President Ed- 
win T. Barclay accompanied by 
President-elect Tubman, was warm- 
ly received as a visitor to the Unit- 
ed States. He was entertained by 
President Roosevelt at the White 
House, invited to visit and to ad- 
dress the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and conducted on a 
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tour of the war industries of the 
country. 


Whether the Negroes in Africa 
have contributed to their own prog- 
ress or undoing in thus standing 
with the allies remains to be seen. 
These Africans hardly had any oth- 
er choice, had they desired to pro- 
ceed to the contrary. Had they re- 
fused to place their countries at 
the disposal of the allies they prob- 
ably would have taken the land 
anyway even if some difficulty had 
been involved. That without mur- 
mur these Africans stood with the 
allies, regardless of what might 
have been, however, is in itself a 
contribution to the successful out- 
come of the war; and their loyalty 
deserves consideration in the plans 
to improve the condition of the sub- 
jects in the colonial possessions. 


The prospects for such changes 
are not bright. The restored France 
is now emerging from the war with 
the area it had prior to the outbreak 
and will doubtless feel disposed to 
husband its resources to recover its 
tremendous economic losses. Un- 
der such circumstances taxes will 
be consumed largely in the effort 
toward reconstruction, and little 
can be spared for relieving the bur- 
dens of colonials or for instituting 
new movements to improve the con- 
ditions of the natives. England will 
emerge from the war as the great- 
est dominion known to man inas- 
much as her diplomacy at the peace 
table secures her the lion’s share 
of the spoils while the United States 
stands back in its isolation unself- 
ishly refusing to profit by the war 
which it has financed. However, 
if the isolationists do not get con- 
trol of the Federal Government in 
the election of 1944, as they did in 
1920, when they flouted the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the League of 
Nations to make it a deterrent force 
in international matters, the Unit- 
ed States may need to make use of 
Liberia as a foreign base to protect 
its interests abroad. Such a conces- 
sion will doubtless impair the sov- 
ereignty of that republic, but there- 
by European nations may be pre- 
vented from dismembering Liberia 
altogether. 


The Right to Work 


(Continued from page 2) , 


lowed from the general strike of 
the Irish transport workers in 1913, 
and, although it temporarily failed, 
it led to the organization of the 
Irish Labor Party which has effect- 
ed many reforms since that time. 
In 1914 the Italian workingmen 
made a most remarkable demon- 
stration by going on a _ general 
strike in protest against the shoot- 
ing of a workingman by the police 
during a local strike, and much di- 
plomacy was necessary to induce 
the workingmen to return to their 
jobs at the end of two days. In 
1912 a general strike organized in 
Portugal required a declaration of 
martial law. A nation-wide strike 
organized in Sweden in 1909 em- 
rassed the country considerably, 
but failed to carry the point. 

In Russia a fearful demonstra- 
tion threatened the country in 1904 
and forced reforms, but it was the 
general strike of 1905 that so tied 
up every activity as to force the 
Tsar to grant most of the demands 
of the people in changing the Gov- 
ernment from an absolute to a lim- 
ited monarchy. The people contin- 
ued their agitation for more de- 
mocracy, and the attainment of this 
ideal by the sovietization of the 
country during the First World 
War became a reality. 

In the United States the strike 
as a weapon had a much better 
chance than in Europe, but higher 
wages and unlimited opportunities 
on this side of the Atlantic obvi- 
ated the necessity for frequent use 
of this weapon. In the course of 
time, however, just as capitalists 
learned to organize for their bene- 
fit so did the laboring classes learn 
to combine. When men became em- 
ployer-conscious those working for 
them became employee-conscious. 
Class division was an inevitable re- 
sult. In 1877, therefore,. came a 
general strike which started from 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and spread to all lines east of the 
Mississippi. Clashes between em- 
ployers and employees, between the 
police and the strikers reached the 
point that both the state militia 
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and Federal troops had to be called, 
and they could not prevent the loss 
of both lives and property. In . 
1892 came the Homestead strike, 
followed two years later by a more 
destructive strike in Chicago, which 
required the calling out of Federal 
troops. The coal strike of 1902 
caused great suffering and left an- 
tagonistic feelings of long duration. 

During these years, moreover, 
new labor unions were launched, 
and they tended to increase in pow- 
er from year to year. By combining 


they became a formidable national 


force. The Knights of Labor which 
began in 1869 had a membership of 
300,000 in 1886. The American 
Federation of Labor, organized ear- 
lier than the Knights of Labor, did 
not become very active until 1886 
when it assumed its present name 
and later supplanted the latter. 
The American Federation of La- 
bor had as many as 1,500,000 mem- 
bers in 1903. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, therefore, strikes in the Unit- 
ed States have become too numer- 
ous to be mentioned in this’ brief 
statement. 


The methods of strikers in Eu- 
rope differ much from those of 
strikers in the United States inas- 
much as changes under a mon- 
archial regime can be effected only 
by volcanic methods whereas Amer- 
icans can resort to what is common- 
ly known as the democratic process 
of the ballot box. Europeans, how- 
ever, do not have to deal with the 
problem of race hate. In the United 
States strikes are unnecessary for 
white persons to secure a voice in 
the Government, and Negroes are 
not found in such large numbers in 
essential pursuits to enforce this 
obedience to their demands for full 
citizenship. 

The program of labor in the 
United States has been patterned 
mainly after that set forth by the 
American Federation of Labor in 
1903. At that time its demands 
were stated as the following: Com- 
pulsory education; repeal of all 
conspiracy and penal laws affecting 
seamen and other workmen; eight 
hour day law; sanitary inspection 
of shops, mines, and homes; liabil- 
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ity of employers for injury to- 


workmen ; abolition of the contract 


system in public works; abolition 


of the sweating system ; city owner- 
ship of street cars, gas works, and 
the like; national ownership of tel- 
egraphs, telephones, railroads, and 
mines; abolition of the monopoly 
system of land holding; direct leg- 
islation and the referendum ; aboli- 
tion of the ‘‘monopoly privilege’’ 
of issuing money, which should be 
issued by and to the people. 


This is a broad program of great 
social significance some of which 
has been carried out on both con- 
tinents. More toward this end 
could have been accomplished in 
the United States were it not for 
the fact that white workingmen 
have blocked their own progress by 
their refusal to give up race preju- 
dice. Unfortunately when labor or- 
ganization began to take definite 
form the Negroes were held as 
slaves, and nothing effective could 
be done in making headway against 
their owners as long as they had 
slaves to work for their meager up- 
keep and free Negroes available for 
whatever the employer might choose 
to offer, or what might be left after 
cheating them out of what was ac- 
tually promised. Labor leaders bore 
it grievously that the same employ- 
ing classes after the Civil War used 
the freedmen as strike breakers and 
thus prevented organized labor 
from securing the recognition and 
the compensation which might have 
been gained in those parts to which 
Negro laborers might easily be sent. 
These conditions kept alive the an- 
tagonism between white and Negro 
labor, and politicians in the pay of 
the capitalistic class were alive to 
the situation-in fanning the flames 
of hate to prevent the cooperation 
of the workingmen of the two races. 


Forward-looking leaders of the 
trades unions like Eugene V. Debs 
saw the ultimate need of bringing 
the two races together, but for 
many years the gap -was too wide to 
effect a change. Finally came decla- 
rations to this effect from the official 
class of the labor group announc- 
ing it to be their policy to heal this 


breach, and during the eighties and 
nineties efforts were made to or- 
ganize Negro labor on the lower 
levels of mining and drudgery in 
manufacturing, but these could not 
meet with success when the races, 
although brought together, were ac- 


tually divided. Negroes, moreover, - 


were traditionally Republicans, and 
the labor reformers were aligned 
against that party with so many 
of the capitalistic group in control 
that no reform could be expected 
from that quarter. Negroes were 
not inclined to abandon the party 
that freed them, although through 
industrialism at the expense of la- 
bor, that party was economically 
enslaving both the Negroes and 
their poor white enemies. 

During the First World War the 
American Federation of Labor 
made an ‘effort to organize Negro 
laborers on the level where they 
were then employed—in drudgery. 
At the same time this body con- 
ceded the right of the Negro labor- 
er to enter the unions from which 
they were excluded but confessed 
its inability to compel the locals to 
comply with a mandate to this ef- 
feet. The reason for such a conces- 
sion as was made was that the 
American Federation of Labor 
needed the support and cooperation 
of the Negro workers during that 
eritical period. After the crisis 
had passed Negro workers tended 
to pass from the program of this 
labor oligarchy. 


The great stimulus to the organ- 
ization and recognition of Negro 
workers came from the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Relying 
mainly upon workers in the lower 
brackets of employment, this body 
was not so fastidious as the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. In its 
beginning the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations started right in 
taking the position that its pro- 
gram could never succeed: while re- 
fusing to receive or to cooperate 
with the large body of Negro work- 
ers who had been left on the outside 
to work as a force hostile to the 
general interests of labor. During 
the.Second World War this recog- 
nition of Negro labor was given 
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new impetus by the Executive Or- 
der of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the effect that in the 
war industries there should be no 
discrimination on account of race, 
religion, or national origin. This 
was tantamount to saying that Ne- 
groes should be employed in higher 
pursuits from which they had been 
excluded. With the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee set up to 
execute this order and the backing 
of the President himself the strikes 
against the upgrading of the Ne- 
gro laborers in these plants have 
not been generally successful. There 
is still a determination to hold Ne- 
groes down to certain jobs—keep- 
ing the Negro in his place, although 
in order to win the war they were 
necessary in many positions. What 
hope post war conditions hold out 
for the Negro workingmen thus ele. 
vated remains to be seen. 


improvidence 


(Continued from page 24) 


The depression following the 
First World War is fresh in the 
memory of all adults. <A so-called 
war prosperity followed that inter- 
national conflict, as some said. It 
amounted to no more than the en- 
richment of the few in a position to 
exploit for a number of years the 
immediate need resulting when men 
from the war returned to civil life. 
While a few capitalists continued 
to accumulate wealth at the expense 
of the poor the latter finally reached 
the point when no more water could 
be squeezed from the sponge and 
the whole economic system broke 
down in the worst crash in the his- 
tory of the world. The trouble was 
aggravated by the fact that the 
leading nations of the world had 
been exhausted by the war just as 
we had been, and one could not 
help the other. At the close of this 
war these conditions will be much 
more aggravated, and there is no 
hope for an immediate solution of 
this grave international problem of 
such tremendous proportions. 
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IMPROVIDENCE 


ALKING with the people in the common 

walks of life, we learn what they are and 

what they aspire to be. Recently the Edi- 
tor has been in a position to discuss with laboring 
classes of both races their plans and procedures. 
Some few of them understand the economic situa- 
tion which has brought high wages and high prices, 
and some do not. A number of taxicab drivers by 
whom the Editor has been recently served are tak- 
ing advantage of this war prosperity. By working 
for the Government during the day and driving a 
taxicab part of the night as many as five inter- 
viewed have earned sufficient to pay for comforta- 
ble homes during these few years, and one has ac- 
quired besides a few acres in the country to help 
eke out an existence by appealing to nature should 
a terrible depression follow this war. 

One of these men was a Negro, but his example 
does not seem to be followed generally by the 
members of his race. As a rule, most of them are 
spending their income wildly on the trifles of life 
and on things which impair both health and char- 
acter. When warned, they impolitely say that they 
are spending their own money, not yours; and they 
intend to do with it whatever they like, and it is not 
your business to interfere. Those who do not re- 
spond so roughly often remark that, since they 
have always had a hard time they intend to enjoy 
themselves now. As one thrifty Negro recently re- 
marked, they are now trying to eat and drink up 
what they failed to get before the war prosperity 

and all that they think they will miss during the 
depression expected to follow the war. 

It has been extremely difficult for Negroes, most 
of whom occupy the lower brackets of labor, to 
learn from experience. Since emancipation in 1865 
the race has ignored the teachings of history. Every 
war requires the waste of the very substance of thie 
combating nations—food, munitions, men and, 
besides, the loss of the men and their very souls. It 
always takes a combatant a long time to recuperate 
from such a strain, and unless a nation is very 
strong two disastrous wars in one generation: is 
sufficient to exhaust it beyond the limit of recovery. 


All the waste must be replaced before the nation 
can be in position to take up where it left off when 
plunging into conflict before it will be strong 
enough to advance on the road to permanent prog-. 
ress. History does not show any exceptions to the 
rule save some new country of abundant re- 
sources drawing upon older countries for an in- 
crease of its population. The United States used 
to be in this position, but this situation is no longer 
assured for the future of this nation. 


Almost invariably war is followed by economic 
depression. We had our trials after the American 
Revolution, and in our weakened condition might 
have been conquered by England if she had not 
feared France. The War of 1812 was so exacting 
that the country became practically bankrupt, and 
we were glad to have the opportunity to end that 
conflict with England. Wars in those days, how- 
ever, could not have the disastrous effect as 
now since we had immigrants and enterprise com- 
ing into the new country. The Mexican War did 
not last long enough to be exhausting, for it was a 
one-sided affair with undeveloped Mexico pitted 
against a strong nation like the United States. 
The same was true of the brief Spanish-American 
War of only 121 days. The Civil War, however, 
continued long enough to exhaust the best re- 
sources on both sides of the conflict. About 600,- 
000 men were killed, 36,000 of them being Negro 
soldiers, and the loss in property was so tremendous 
that it cannot be accurately calculated. The recon- 
structed States broke down under the wage system 
taking the place of that of slave labor, and in the 
scarcity of money the wage system gave place to 
share-cropping and tenancy. By 1873 failure of 
relief through speculation in questionable business 
adventures in the West and South plunged the 
country into such a crisis that in some places a 
man could not find sufficient work to earn a bar 
of soap to take a bath. Through the depths of pov- 
erty the whole country had to grope until a little 
light came about 1879 when the country could re- 
sume specie payments. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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